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The first edition of this pamphlet was published 
about two months ago and it was simply a reprint 

of the “Memorials on the Problems of Indian 
Native STATES” addressed to H.H. the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur of Bikaner, which had appeared in 
the Karnataka between the 4th and the 15th of 
August 1917. 1 hese memorials, again, were but 

a. connected and concise statement* of the ideas 
that have been expressed in the columns of the 
Karnataka for over three years past. 

The very sympathetic and appreciative recep¬ 
tion given to the first edition by some leading natio¬ 
nal journals and by persons known for their patrio¬ 
tism and judgment has encouraged the writer to 
bring out a second edition, and he has availed him¬ 
self of this opportunity to add much new matter in 
the shape of foot-notes and appendices which, he 
hopes, will be found useful. 

These pages had to be written in the hurry and ‘“t 
^•nid the distractions incidental to journalistic 
work. They must necessarily be very imperfect 
hi respect of literary form and arrangement of 
matter. The writer hopes that his very imper¬ 
fections may induce those who are more competent 
than he can pretend to be, to deal with the subject 
"1 better style and with better effect. 
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Sir Subramania Iyer, whose name will be 


of India’s 


written in letters of gold in the history 
freedom and rejuvenation, has, with characteristic 
magnanimity, bestowed more than merited appre¬ 
ciation and honour upon the writer by contributing 
the introduction which, the reader will doubtless 

agree, forms the more valuable part of t e ioor. 

Dr Sir Subramania Iyer’s views regarding the 
political future of the Native States, the essential 
unity of India, the all-embracing character of e 
movement for Home Rule and the true meaning of 
democracy may be further read in the pamphlet 
entitled “ The Shrine on the Sea-shore wheiem 
the writer has recorded the conversation he was 
privileged to hold with the venerable President of 
the Home Rule League in September last. 

The writer would be failing in his duty il he 
omitted to place on record his gratitude to the 
authorities of the Home Rule League, Madras, for 

having allowed the publication of the book uncei 

their auspices. He hopes, that with their support 
behind it, the subject will receive that wide and 
serious attention throughout India to which Us 
intrinsic importance entitles it. 

The write,- has also to acknowledge his in¬ 
debtedness to his ever-helpM friend Mr. K. S 
Krishna Iyer B.A., for the index, and to other kmd 
friends for oilier valuable assistance. 


The •■Karnataka” Office, ^ 
Bangalore City, ' 

26th Oct. 1917. 


D. V. G. 
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By Dr. Sir S. Subramania Iyer. 

(Hon. President, Home Rule League, Madras.) 


What should be the attitude of the Home 
Rulers in British India as regards the political 
advancement of their brethren in the Native 
States ? 

It must be plain to every one that the subjects 
of our Ruling Primes form no negligible section of 
the people of India, and that so long as they re¬ 
main stagnant and backward, our national unifica¬ 
tion and progress cannot be satisfactory and com¬ 
plete. In all but matters of local or provincial - as 
distinguished from imperial—politics, the citizens 
of British India and those of the Native States are 
inseparably linked together; their interests are 
common and their destinies identical ; and the 
progress or retrogression of each of these two great 
political divisions of India is bound to have no 
small influence upon the career of the other. It is 
therefore unquestionably necessary as it is natu¬ 
ral—that we, of British India, should feel a keen 
and vital interest in all questions that affect the 
life and liberty of our fellow-countrymen in the 
Feudatory States. 
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Yet, however much the respective inhabitant: 
^4 British and Feudatory territories may sympa- 


may 

thise with each other in their aspiration for a 
fuller national life or in any matter bearing 
upon the well-being of both as the children of our 
common Bharutaviotha, it must not be overlooked,, 
for a moment, that Home Rule is in every view a 


*SL 


political question, and nothing that is done with 
reference to it by the British Government in its 
own territory could or should by itself affect the 
subjects of a Feudatory Ruler or Rulers. Notwith¬ 
standing the suzerainty of Britain over the Feuda¬ 
tory States, the latter, for all practical purposes, 
are foreign territories governed by their own laws 
and regulations and to be administered by their 
rulers in the best interests of their subjects. In 
the face of this fact, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that it would be inexpedient for our Home Rule 
League to attempt to carry on its operations in 
non-British territory. In saying this, I do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that our friends who 


reside within the limits of Feudatory States aie 
legally or otherwise precluded from or disqualified 
for co-operating with us towards the fulfilment of 
the aims and objects of our League as such. For 
instance, there is nothing to prevent any person re¬ 
siding out of British Indian territory from becoming 
a member of our League and helping us in every 
way, so long as he is not stopped from doing so by 
any law or rule binding upon him as the subject of 
his own State. Accordingly, there are many 
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riots who passed away under extremely 
rcumstances the other day,—I mean the founder 
of New Era. The prophetic message delivered by 
him, as his brave and brilliant life was ebbing 
away, ran— “ Agitate vigorously and victory is 
nigh.” 


THE MESSAGE OF OADABHAI NA0ROJI 

“ If I can leave a word of affection and devo- 
fin n for my country and countrymen, I say: Be 
*d, persevere and achieve Self-Government, so 
e millions now perishing by poverty, famine 
ues, and the scores of millions that are 
scanty subsistence, may be saved, and 
ce more occupy her proud position or 
greatest and most civilised Nations 
♦ the Calcutta Congress, ] 9 C 6 . 
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MEMORIALS ON THE PMBLEMS OF 
NATIVE STATES.—I. 


To 

His Highness the Maharaja 

Saheb Bahadur of Bikaner. 

Prince of Princes, 

Your valour on the field and your wisdom in 
the council have made Your Highness the cynosure 
of all eyes. Our British Rulers look upon Your 
Highness as one of the most trustworthy pillars of 
the Empire. Our countrymen in British India 
regard Your Highness as one of the most influential 
supporters of their cause. Our Native Princes 
have reason to esteem Your Highness as the elect 
of their royal fraternity. Some admire your 
soldierly demeanour; others are proud of your 
courage and independence ; some others set a high 
value on your tact and sagacity. And whatever be 
the worth of your views on questions of current 
practical politics, all are unanimous in gratefully 
recognizing the warm glow of your patriotism and 
the forward-looking tendency of your statesman¬ 
ship. This many-sided distinction places Your 
Highness in a position of great responsibility 
b 
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able and influential persons who belong to 
League, though they are subjects or residents 
of Feudatory States. 


Similarly there is nothing to prevent our sym¬ 
pathising with our brethren in their own indepen¬ 
dent endeavours to win for themselves a larger 
measure of political power and responsibility. We 
ought not to be selfish in our struggle for Home 
Rule, and while it is not possible for us now to 
initiate and lead the movement for their emancipa¬ 
tion, principle and policy alike require that we 
should do what we can—without losing sight of 
the distinctive political character of the Native 


States as shown above—to hasten the pace of 


popular progress within their boundaries. 


No reflecting man can fail to note that the 
spirit of Democracy is beginning to manifest itself, 
more or less, everywhere. This wave will neces¬ 
sarily spread itself throughout the whole of 
India, both British and Feudatory, and no Native 
State can be oblivious to or escape from its 
all-embracing influence. Home Rule may become 
an accomplished fact sooner in one of such terri¬ 
tories than in another; but it would not be very 
very long before all the people in all the Feudatory 
States without exception also come to enjoy this 
birthright of theirs. Signs in this direction are not 
wanting, though they are as yet neither many nor 
strong. The highest credit, in this matter, is due 
to Mr. 0. Rangachariu who, with remarkable 
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( ht, laid the foundations of popular govern- 
^nt in Mysore in the eighties. When what was 
thus begun grows into the worthy institution 
contemplated by its great originator, the striking 
impetus which is now being given to it by the 
present large-hearted, far-seeing and tireless 
Minister at the head of affairs there, with the 
enlightened support of his Royal master, will 
count for not a little. 
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Real concessions towards popular Government 
by our Feudatory Rulers cannot hut entitle them 
to the never-ending gratitude of their subjects. For, 
such concessions verily involve laudable sacrifice of 
power and wealth, of authority and patronage, and 
of other pompous paraphernalia, an inordinate love 
for which invariably makes men tyrants in every 
sphere of life, from the positions of the heads of 
families to those of Kings and Emperors. Every 
Indian Potentate, who paves the way for the 
substitution of limited monarchical government, of 
which the noblest example is the British Crown 
place of the more or less arbitrary rule which 
prevails in most of our Indian States, will c' 
ly rank among the great harbingers of free' 
the Motherland. Surely, he cannot 
patriotism in a more direct, tangib 1 
form. Such a benefactor, by ir 
institutions like the Represent 0 
Mysore, with real power, an 
exercise it, thereby training 
glorious art of Self-Rule, 
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.ilinds of British administrators to act similarly 
within their own territory. If not for setting such 
example, among others, for what else were these 
States saved from annihilation which overtook 
certain few of their kind, at the ruthless hands of 
Lord Dalhousie, the all-absorbing pro-consul of 
annexation fame? Such preservation of the States 
was surely not for the mere delectation and enjoy 
mentofthisor that single individual, to whose 
solemn care High Providence has, in Its infinite 
wisdom, willed to entrust millions and millions of 
his fellow-men ? Of what avail is the existence of 
such an individual if his heart constantly moveth 
not for the uplift of those fellow-men? And with 
what conscience can any such person think of 
annexing to his name that noblest of Aryan titles, 
Raja, which, by its very etymology, imposes upon 
him the solemn obligation of a constant endeavour 
to sweeten the lives of his s'bi-disant subjects unless 
he strives hard to faithfully discharge so noble a 
t ? If, bearing all this in mind, our Feudatory 
rs will tail to fulfil their supreme function in 
: pect, one may venture to say, with all 
_,e, that Destiny will know what to do with 
’-■e lessons to be drawn from recent Rus- 
mustnot be altogether lost upon our 
■ ces. The protecting hand of the 
cannot but come to be used not 
rr oppression and misrule, but 
e work of carrying out and 
n of popular government 
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}\y on till such goal is reached throughout 
and of the Rishis. 


It gives me pleasure to invite attention to the 
•contributions which appeared in the columns of the 
Mysore bi-weekly, the Karnataka , under the title 
of “Memorials on the Problems of Native States” 
to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur of 
Bikaner. The able author of these memorials, Mr. 
D. V. Gundappa, sets out the chief problems likely 
to arise in connection with the Native States, in 
so brief and excellent a manner as to warrant the 
re-publication of his contributions in a pamphlet 
form so as to place them within the easy reach of 
all Home Rulers who will, I am sure, profit by a 
perusal thereof. The last and the fifth memorial 
is of special value, touching, as it does among 
others, the suggestion—well combated by him-that, 
in the political re-construction of India, territories 
now under British administration be parcelled out 
into a number of Indian States, which, with the 
existing ones, will go to make up Federated Ind^ 
It is sufficient to say that the altogether 
grade and visionary character of the sv 
scheme cannot but preclude its being ta»- 
serious consideration by any responsibl 

In the interests of the people o 
the existence, side by side, of 
governed by their indigenov 
hand, with the British Prov 
measure of Home Rule or 
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forming, as it: were, a worthy political balanc 
each scale with its precious contents of freeclo 
and liberty, vying to outweigh the other. Suer 
co-existing administrations must necessarily react 
upon each other and lead to a healthy rivalry that 

would result in benefit to both. It is but right to 

add that the balance of benefit would in the long 
run be in favour of the subjects of the Feudatory 
States, in mo=t of which the rule is quite autocra¬ 
tic now. This last mentioned state of things can¬ 
not, as I have already stated, go on long. The 
claim for more attention to the wishes and the 
voice of the people in them will pronounce itsel 
sufficiently strongly, so as to make it the duty o 
the Suzerain to seek compliance with it as Self- 
Government gains ground more and more in the 
surrounding British territory. It may not be 
superfluous to add that, to see in the present in¬ 
termingling condition of British territory anc 
Feudatory States, accident and chaos and not ung 
more, is a fatal error. On the contrary, it must be 
-•that the British territories in question were 
ne'd by those who are guiding the destinies of 
e Aerland from behind the scenes, as the 
" 'ne \<f?rein the new spirit of the West was to 
.-metamorphose this ancient land to the 
, C eit, while the Feudatory States weie 
papacies of those phases of in- 
, o and institutions that deserve 
8 vporation in the new order of 
the existence of a tiny 


n 
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ry such as Sandur, on the one hand, with 
of the extensive dominions of the Nizam, on 
the other, of the cocoanut palm-groves of Lacca¬ 
dives and Maldives off the Malabar Coast, with 
that ot Kashmir, the garden of the world in the ex¬ 
treme Himalayan tract, all point to the necessity 
of multiplicity of administrative units on a scale 
large and small, in order to meet the needs of a 
population so large and diversified as ours, speak¬ 
ing many languages, following different faiths, and 
subject to habits and customs varying from each 
other in so remarkable a degree. 


In conclusion, it remains only to say that 
though we have no right ourselves to agitate for 
Home Rule for the people within the territories o 
Indian States, yet our work as members of the 
League is bound to be of educative value to them 
also. None inspired by the modern spirit 
democracy can help thinking that the gov 
ment of the people, for the people, and l 
people ought to be the ideal of all the childr 
India, attainable sooner or later in every 
it. True lovers of the Motherland shoul 
fore, ever remember the advice of the 
earliest, and the foremost of Indi 
DADABHAI NAOROJI, the sage of v 
modern Bhishma. It was, a r 
“ agitate, agitate for the goa 1 
attained.” Likewise shou 1 
dying words of the latest 
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Awards those who are genuinely interested in the' 
ell-being and prosperity of our Native States. As 
one of the first two or three among the most illustri¬ 
ous of our Ruling Princes, it is incumbent upon 
Your Highness to lend a sympathetic ear to any 
representation that may be made regarding the 
present needs and the future destiny of the 70 
millions of human beings who form the “ sub¬ 
merged class,” as it were, of the British Empire. 
Readiness to listen to the weak and to help the 
helpless is the most princely of all prince-like 
attributes, and that consideration encourages me to 
respectfully submit to Your Highness a few 
thoughts on a subject than which, I feel sure, 
nothing could be nearer to Your Highness’s heart. 


Native States—not to be Ignored. 

Amid the lengthy and myriad-phased discus¬ 
sions that one finds to-day in innumerable news¬ 
paper articles, public speeches, books and pamph¬ 
lets, on the subject of the re-organization of the 
Empire after the termination of the present War, 
the one factor that has not been seriously consider¬ 
ed, nor even sufficiently recognized, is that aggre¬ 
gation of territories which, while forming a third of 
the area and inhabited by a fourth?of the popula¬ 
tion of the Indian Empire, is happily spared from 
the British red on the map of this country. If 
India is the most useful and most important 
member of the Imperial household, it is undeniable 
that she owes that usefulness and that importance 
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tty to her Native States. When the deluge of\! 
157 threatened to overwhelm the Empire in India, 
it is these States that acted as breakwaters and 
saved India for England. And now when the 
Empire is involved in what is practically a world- 
war, these States have spontaneously come forward 
to place their all unreservedly at the disposal of 
the Paramount Power. The contributions in men 
and money made by India to the resources of the 
Empire during this crisis have been acknowledged 
in the most eloquent and most grateful terms by 
Imperial statesmen of all sections ; and it would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that a very 
substantial part of those contributions is the fruit 
of the sincere loyalty of Feudatory India. In the 
face of this fact, it is obvious that the Native 
States are not a negligible factor in the economy of 
the Empire, and that in any re-adjustment of 
relations that might come with peace, they stand^ 
no less than any other constituent of the Empire, 
to demand a higher status and to insist on a better 
treatment. 



No Sordid Opportunism. 

Let no one suppose that what the States have 
to ask for,—or for that matter, what the people of 
British India are asking for,-is a reward for loyalty. 
The performance of a duty h&s always been to 
India more than a commercial transaction; and 
when an Indian helps a relative or a neighbour, he 
seeks only to fulfil a Dharma and not to impose an 
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igation. The political independence which 
dia is now demanding has been the object of her 
aspiration for over a third of a century; and the 
War has simply given her an occasion to show 
how trustworthy she is and how her growing self- 
consciousness has not weakened, but has rather 
strengthened the imperial bond. Now that she has 
proved, beyond any possibility of suspicion, that 
she spontaneously thinks and feels and would even 
shed her blood for and with the Empire,—to allow 
her greater freedom for self-development would be 
to enhance her value as an asset of the Empire 
itself. The War has not in any way originated or 
added to her claims, and no one can say that she is 
now actuated by a vulgar spirit of opportunism. 
So with her Native States. They will not now ask 
for anything for which they have not had a claim 
all these years. Their Princes and their Peoples 
have, in the most convincing manner possible to 
them, proved the genuineness and the profundity of 
their attachment to Britain ; and that fact ought to 
secure their immediate elevation from the position 
of meek dependants—who need not be cared for 
except when they have to be coaxed or coerced to 
be useful,--to the position of responsible partners i n 
the affairs of the imperial family. 


England has A Mission in the States also 

There is no need for any elaborate argument 
to support the belief that England is bound 
to the Native States by the same political and 
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skliicg.1 ties that bind her to the rest of India. She 
4s a mission here, as well as there ; an-d it is to 
democratize governments, to afford us the privileges 
of citizenship in a world-wide commonwealth, and 
to set free the nation to express the very best that 
is in it, for the benefitTof the Empire and of the 
human race. If these duties did not exist, there 
would be no moral justification whatsoever for the 
continuance of the British connection ; and though 
these duties were never so vividly defined as they 
are now, they were never beyond the ken of those 
who represent to us the highest aspect of England’s 
political conscience.* 




#In a characteristically vigorous and high-toned article 
contributed to the Fortnightly Review of September 1866, Lord 
(then Mr.) Morley advocated the restoration of the Mysore 
State to Native Rule pointing out that, thereby, “ we shall 
allay the dangerous alarm of the native princes, preserve the 
reputation of the British Government for good faith and 
gratitude, avail ourselves of the native social forces for the 
benefit of the “ silent myriads," and make for ourselves an 
unrivalled opportunity for the infusion of such European ideas 
us it may be desirable and possible to introduce .” 

In 1865, an Englishman who was an able and tireless 
champion of the cause of the Native States and persistently 
fought against the policy of “ Annexation, ” wrote thus :— 

“ If the great aim and object of British supremacy in India 
be the reform of native institutions, and the mental and moral 
improvement of the native races, I cannot doubt that the 
permanent civilization of a people will be more advanced by 
the development of their capacity for self-government, than by 
a stereotyped system —be it ever so benevolent—of exotic and 
exclusive management, tn the cause of progress not less than 
in the cause of peace, I should plead for the maintenance of 
Native States, and for the elevation of Native Princes and 
ministers. If our Government declares that it can devise no 
substantial reforms for Mysore as a dependent Principality ; 
that it knows not how to impose such “ordinances and 
regulations ” as would form a constitutional protection to the 
people ; that it can prescribe no remedy for the defects of this, 
or any other native State, except extinction ; then I say that it 
is not proclaiming the incapacity of the minor Princes, but its 
own incapacity as an Imperial and Paramount Power.”— 
(Mysore Reversion By Major Evans BELL. PAGE 124). 
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^PRESENTATION AT THE WAR-CONFERENCE— 

the Admission, but not'the Fulfilment 
of a Right. 


<sl 


It is not possible to understand the meaning of 
^he invitation accorded to Your Highness to attend 
and participate in the proceedings of the Imperial 
War Conference except as a general recognition of 
^he claims which the Native States have upon 
England and of the status to which they are entitl¬ 
ed within the Empire. To Your Highness person¬ 
ally, it could not have appealed as any very great 
honour. To one of your noble pedigree, your regaj 
dignity, your record of chivalry and your exalted 
position as the Sovereign of a State and an Ally o* 
His Majesty, there could have been nothing worth 
coveting in having been called upon to fill what was ? 
after all, a subordinate place amid a group of paid 
officials. Nor can it be believed that Your High¬ 
ness was unaware of the unsoundness of the 
principle of the Secretary of State nominating a 
Ruling Prince to represent all the interests of our 
Native States. The matter for gratitude is that none 
less worthy than Your Highness was chosen. And 
Your Highness’ cordial response to the invitation 
can only be taken as an evidence of your deep 
sense of responsibility towards the States and your 
desire not to lose even the slightest opportunity of 
advancing their cause. 


To be quite candid, Your Highness, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Imperial War Conference have not 
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erve,d to raise any new hope or kindle any n 
nthusiasm in the hearts of the people of Nativ 
States. All that the Conference has given us so 
far is a vague message of hope—a platitudinous 
assurance regarding a change in Britain’s “ angle of 
vision.” As against this verbal gain, it is said that 
it did a positive disservice to India in one, - let us 
trust only one, respect—namely, the treatment to 
be accorded to our fellow-countrymen in the 
Colonies. Be that as it may; the subjects of 
Native States have so far found no reason to think 
that the hand of fellowship and of sympathy of 
both the. Government and the people in Great 
Britain, about which we have had very eloquent 
pronouncements from Your Highness,—means 
anything in particular to them or to their rulers. 



The Problems Stated. 

T-he problems relating to Native States may be 
divided broadly under two heads ; 

(1) Their internal administration and its 
ultimate goal. 

(2/ Their relations with the Paramount 
Power and their position in the 
British Empire or the Commonwealth. 

With reference to the first of these, Your High¬ 
ness was pleased to observe in the course of a 
speech delivered at Bikaner early last month, (July 
1917) that every Indian State must be free to decide 
or itself how best to promote the welfare of its 
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ople and to conduct its internal affairs m ways 
ost suited to local circumstances, peculiarities, 
traditions, and sentiments, and according to the 
different ideals and standards of administrative 
efficiency existing in each State.” 


<SL 


Non-Interference Not to mean Negligence. 


At the last session of the Chiefs’ Conference 
held in Delhi, both H. E. the Viceroy and H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda spoke in more or less the same 
strain, laying emphasis on the necessity of the 
Government of India and the Native Durbars obser¬ 
ving mutually a policy of non-interference. But, 
while meddlesomeness is certainly to be deprecated, 
it must also be borne in mind that non-interfeience 
should not be allowed to degenerate into neglect or 
want of friendly interest. The officious ^attentions 
of the Political Department and the gratuitous 
solicitude of the British Residents are surely not 
things to be tolerated under any circumstances ; at 
the same time,the State ought not to close its doors 
against the vivifying and liberalising influences of 
the higher aspect of British statesmanship. Britain’s 
work for the States was not finished once foi all 
when internal peace and external protection weie 
guaranteed to them, and they were left at liberty to 
live as they liked causing as little disturbance as 
possible to the neighbourhood. Lord Ripon of 
immortal fame, addressing the Princes and Chiefs 
of the Punjab, declared over a third of a century 
ago 

- 
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Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has corn 
nded me to convey to the Chiefs of India her 
arm interest in their welfare—and not in their 
personal welfare alone, but in the success of their 
administration and in the well-being of the people 
of their States. For it is well known, and should 
be everywhere understood, that the British Govern¬ 
ment always entertains not only a desire for the 
honour and advantage of the Chiefs, but also a deep 
solicitude for their subjects; and that we measure 
the greatness of a State and the degree of its pros¬ 
perity not so much by the brilliancy of its court or 
even by the power and perfection of its army, as by 
the happiness and contentment of the people. It is 
my earnest hope that the Chiefs now assembled 
around me will remember this, and they will 
continue to administer their hereditary domi¬ 
nions, the possession of which is secured to them 
under Her Majesty’s Empire,—with justice and 
moderation, being careful to retain the affection of 
their people, and even to introduce necessary 
reforms.” 


fe] 


Words similar to the above, than which none 
wiser or nobler were ever spoken, were addressed 
by that great Briton to the young Princes study¬ 
ing at the Mayo College and to the prominent citi¬ 
zens composing the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona. The 
duty therein acknowledged to be England’s con¬ 
tinues to call for fulfilment; and it will have been 
completely discharged 
Morley’s words, “ the 


mem ; ana it wiu nave been 
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s/and the maxims of British institutions ” are 
HJansplanted in the Native States as in the provin¬ 
ces directly under British administration. If 
Home Rule or Self-Government of the Colonial type 
is the ultimate goal towards which England has to 
direct the foot-steps of British India, constitutional- 
government or popular rule of England’s own 
(domestic) pattern ought to be the final ideal which 
she should endeavour to accomplish in the Native 
States. To this ideal, all “local circumstances, 
peculiarities, sentiments and traditions ” should be 
subordinated ; and indeed it is unthinkable ' tha^. 
anywhere there could be traditions and sentiments 
hostile to the supremacy of The People,--the true 
source of all authority and the ultimate sovereign! 
of the State, in the East no less than in the West- 
The practical application of this democratic prin¬ 
ciple may vary in accordance with the local 
peculiarities of the States ; but the principle itself 
must be the foundation of every political consti¬ 
tution worth the name. I rejoice to see that the 
principle has found unqualified acceptance at the 
hands of Your Highness. In the recent Bikaner* 
speech, Your Highness expressed it as a convic¬ 
tion “ that the possibilities of securing the greatest 
possible good of the greatest numbei of my people 
are vastly greater under a system of government 
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+ Sovereignty “can no longer be said to reside in a 
determinate person or persons, but in that impalpable congeries, 
of the hopes and fears of a people bound together by common 
interest and sympathy, which we call theCommonWilL "-(-See 
Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. BY T, H. 
GKEEN). 
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hich is carried cm in consonance with the wishe 
and opinions of the people themselves 'and, where 
possible, with the advice and consent of my subjects 
or their chosen representatives.” 


Home Rule for the States. 


This, after all, is the very heart of the demo¬ 
cratic creed; and in the language of the ethicisU 
its name is justice,—justice as between the citizens 
who form the State and the power which, as their 
agent, regulates their lives. It is a truism that 
kings and constitutions, legislatures and bureau¬ 
cracies, exist only for The People and not The 
People for them. All the machinery and instru¬ 
ments of government derive their authority from 
The People ; for, that is the substance of which the 
State is made. This fundamental principle admits 
of no difference of opinion; and even Conservatives 
like Disraeli and Bismarck felt compelled to so rest¬ 
rict the monarchical system as to render it ulti* 
mately responsible to and expressive of the Popular 
Will. It is this feature of the British constitution? 
which,— as Tennyson, who was certainly no love 1 ’ 
of mob-rule, sings,—keeps 

• • • the Throne unshaken still 

Broad-based upon the people’s will,”— 
it is this which makes our King-Empero r 
the Crowned President of a Loyal Republic. 

“ Of the People, For the People, 

By the People.” 

May I not here submit, Your Highness, that 
the words republic ” and “ common-wealth ” need 



terrify any law-abiding mind; they simply 
" denote the twin principles of justice and co-oper¬ 
ation as they operate—or ought to operate—bet¬ 
ween the different members who constitute a 
society or state, and also between the individual 
members and the symbol of authority which holds 
them together for their common benefit. These 
principles of justice and co-operation,—which for 
once incarnated in Europe as the trinity of liberty, 
equality and fraternity,—have always been recog¬ 
nised as the true bases of political organization 
almost instinctively by the British people; and 
what the Home Rulers in British India and the 
progressive citizens of Native States now demand 
is simply the extension of those great principles to 
this country. The greatest contribution which 
England has made for the good of mankind is her 
Parliamentary system evolved through ages of 
experience and experimentation; and all that is to 
be sought at her hands is the introduction of that 
noble and beneficent system,—the system of res- 
ponsible, popular Self-Government,—into every 
state and every community that is thriving under 
her aegis. Could any one say that this is 
unreasonable or extravagant ? Is it right that the 
Indian bureaucracies and Indian autocracies,—for 
such there are still,—should desire to be above 
those just laws and constitutional restrictions to 
which the administrative machinery and the 
august Sovereign himself cheerfully and loyally 
submit themselves in England ? 
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The local peculiarities alluded to by Youi^ 
ighness are, after all, things of little moment. 
They lose their significance when we recall to mind 
that the identity of The People with the State was 
first recognised by Mysore, and that about 35 years 
ago; and that the courageous move she then made- 
as only “ a beginning ” towards real Swaraj ,— 
namely, the establishment of a Representative 
Assembly,—has within recent years been followed 
by several of her sister states, from Travancore in 
the south up to Your Highness’ own Bikaner in 
the north. Does not this fact suffice to show that, 
after all, just as humanity is but one spiritual 
entity, democracy is but one great phase of its 
self-manifestation: and that it knows no barriers Of 
race or religion or climate? 


Then as to fitness. In the speech referred to 
above, Your Highness is reported as having declar¬ 
ed :—“ We further realize that the rulers and the 
ruled have an equal interest in the well-being of 
the State and that, therefore, the ruled as they 
prove themselves fit, should have a progressive 
voice and share in the Government and affairs of 
the State..” 


Swaraj BETTER THAN BOTH BENEVOLENT 

Autocracy and Efficient Bureaucracy.* 
Now, who is to decide about fitness ? In the 
eyes of the self-obsessed official, the people are in 
a state of eternal baby-hood ; and he would never 
consent to part with power, and place himself in a 


* See Appendix. 










position of subordination to them. Rangicbarlu, 
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Hie first Dewan of Modern Mysore, held that “ if 
the spread of any high degree of education among 
the great masses of the people were to be insisted 
upon as a sine qua non , we may have to wait 
for ever ; meanwhile every year, under an auto¬ 
cratic system of government, will find the people 
less fit for representative institutions/’ He further 
said that “ the one great problem to be solved by 
Indian statesmen is how the people could be roused 
from the crushing influence of officialdom " and 
the one solution that suggested itself to his genius A 

lay in “ representative institutions and Self-Gov¬ 
ernment/’ The soundness of his statesmanship 
has been demonstrated by our experience of thirty- 
five years ; and just last year, H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore was graciously pleased to sanction the 
holding of a half-yearly session of the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly. Sense of responsibility is the 
parent of political wisdom ; and it is futile to talk 
of the people’s fitness when they are not given the 
opportunity to befit themselves by actually exercis¬ 
ing power. As your Highness’ distinguished col¬ 
league, Sir S. P. Sinha, put it, the people might 
commit mistakes,—many and big mistakes ; but 
that will not prove that it is wrong to entrust the 
people with responsibility ; for, mistakes are neces¬ 
sary incidents in the process of their political 
education. 4 Self-Government is better than good 
government,” says an eminent writer on demo¬ 
cracy ; 44 and Self-Governm-ent implies the right to 
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;o/wrong. It is nobler for a nation, as for a man^ 
struggle towards excellence with its own natural 
force and vitality, however blindly and vainly, than 
to live in irreproachable decency under the 
“ expert ” guidance of officials and departments.” 
Above all, Self-Government is not merely a device 
for political convenience and material comfort; it 
is also a training of character; it can “ rouse up 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in 
the hearts and minds of the people ” and generate 
in them the spirit of noble enterprise. 


“ God and the People ”—inscribed ‘Mazzini on 
his banner. The People may be misinformed and 
therefore misled .; buifc they will never knowingly 
endorse what is unworthy and of ill report. If they 
lack the specialized skill and technical knowledge 
of the professional official, the very diversity of 
their gifts and faculties and that fire of conscience 
which can never grow wholly cold in a group as it 
may in an individual, will make them the fittest 
authority to sit in judgment over the doings of 
Department-obsessed experts. Democracy is like 
the sea; it grows dark with clouds and fierce with 
storms, and may then sweep away some precious 
things'; but when the sun shines and there is calm, 
it reflects, like the sea, the light of the wide 
heavens and cleanses the shores of human life. 

The Spirit of the Age. 

The whole- world is now astir with the enthusi¬ 
asm to advance one step nearer towards the ideal 
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These are reforms for which no State can be 
deemed to be unfit; and all that they will effect is 
the transfer of political power from the hands of 
the officialdom to those of the people. In many 
Native States at present, the prevailing system of 
administration is one of unqualified autocracy. In 
an India making rapid strides towards democracy, 
such States are an obvious anomaly ;—they must 
look like so many heaps of debris amid the environs 
of a noble mansion. Other States there are in which 
there is a semblance of constitutional government, 
the actual fact, however, being that the Assembly 
or the Council is simply a clever contrivance for 
preventing true popular ascendancy and for justify¬ 
ing bureaucratic sins with the seeming support of 
democracy. Yet another class of Native States 
there is, in which the paid official is the all-im¬ 
portant factor, standing between the Sovereign and 
the People, and binding liberty hand and foot 
with his formidable red-tape. Too few indeed are 
the States where the Ruling Prince is really demo¬ 
cratic in his policies and really anxious to make the 
people supreme and powerful in the management ot 
their affairs. And among these States are Mysore 
and Bikaner; and as such, great is their moral res¬ 
ponsibility towards their sisters. Let them, them 
go on initiating reforms and widening the sphere 
of popular liberty so that their citizens might al¬ 
ways be ahead of their brethren in British India. 
Let them be the brave apostles of popular govern¬ 
ment or democratic rule or Swaraj , and let them 
use their moral influence over the rest of the States. 
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The Example of Lord Buddha. 

Once in the distant past, there arose in our 
glorious country a great Prince who, moved by the 
misery and the wretchedness around him, flung 
aside his royal robe and sceptre, and went forth as 
a common man among common men to share life 
with them. The need to-day is for Princes who, 
actuated by a similar spirit, would share power 
with their subjects and would continue to wear 
their crowns only as the emblem of their Deeksha 
or consecration. They have to realize that they 
are citizens before they are sovereigns, and that 
they preside over a commonwealth before presiding 
over a palace. Such seems to have been the ideal 
which inspired the ancient monarchs of India,— 
from the time of Sri Rama to that of Sivaji,—for, 
their course of action was always planned for them 
by men of proved wisdom and character; and 
though possessed of unlimited might, they are 
depicted as having always scrupulously respected 
the law of the land and never set their face against 
public opinion. Just as true parental affection 
precludes all possibility of jealousy, and on the 
other hand generates pride and joy in a father’s 
heart at the success and good fortune of his son, 
so true princely magnanimity will make a Ruler 
rejoice at the ascendancy of his People over his 
officials and even over himself. 

The Truly Princelike Attitude. 

So, Your Highness, I humbly and respectfully 
urge for your benign consideration the momentous 
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estion of the emancipation of the subjects of 
Native States. Their economic and moral worthi¬ 
ness ia the world must obviously depend upon the 
extent and the genuineness of their political free¬ 



dom ; and hence I say that the task is one of im¬ 
mense spiritual significance. If Your Highness 
would be present at the Chiefs’ Conference to be 
held in Delhi in November next, may we not,—we, ; 

the citizens of Native State*, hope that Your 
Highness’ powerful voice will be raised on behalf 
of the dumb millions who people the Staces and 
have made it possible for the Princes to attain 
dignity and renown? Such is their present moral 
and intellectual coma that they are not aware of 
their own needs and their inferiority of status, 
that they have conceived of nothing to strive for 
and to agitate for,—that they are conscious of no 
purpose and no mission for them in the world. To 
'be without the sense of a mission,—says Mazzini,— 
is to be dead May we not hope that it is given to 
Your Highness and to Princes of Your Highness’ 


patriotism, to bring life unto those inert masses 
of humanity ? 

On the second group of Native States problems 
and allied points, I crave permission to dwell in 
another letter. In the meantime, as ever, I pray 
that the kindly light of the Great Ruler of All may 
shine upon Your Highness and upon your most 
worthy friend among whose loyal and loving sub¬ 
jects I am proud to count myself as one. 


A Mysorean. 
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APPENDIX I. 

{Page 29) 



Professor L. T. Hobhouse writes in his book on Liberalism: 


li Democracy is not founded merely on the right ’or the 
private interest of the individual. This is only one side of the 
shield. It is founded equally on the function of the individual 
as a member of the community. It founds the common good 
upon the common will, in forming which it bids every grown¬ 
up, intelligent person to take a part. No doubt many good 
things may be achieved for a people without responsive effort 
on its own part. It may be endowed with a good police, with 
an equitable system of private law, with education, with 
personal freedom, with a well organized industry. It may 
c receive these blessings at the hands of a foreign ruler, or from, 
an enlightened bureaucracy or a benevolent monarch. 
However obtained, they are all very good things. But the 
democratic theory is that, so obtained, they lack a vitalizing 
element. A people so governed resembles an individual who 
has received all the external gifts of fortune, good teachers, . 
healthy surroundings, a fair breeze to fill his sails, but owes his 
prosperous voyage to little or no effort of his own. We do not 
rate such a man so high as one who struggles through adver* 
sity to a much less eminent position. What we possess has its 
intrinsic value, but how we came to possess it is also an 
important question.” 


The bureaucrat’s boast of “efficiency ” has been completely 
undermined by the revelations of what is known as the Meso¬ 
potamian Muddle of the War. Speaking (12-7-’17) in the House 
of Commons on the report of the Mesopotamia Commission, 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, then a private member, felt it necessary to 
sayAs you increase reponsibility in India, you can lessen 
that responsibility at home. But I am positive of this, that 
your great claim to continue the illogical system of Govern¬ 
ment by which we have governed India in the past, is that it 
was efficient. It has been proved to be not efficient . It has 
been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to express the will of 
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Indian people." Commander Wedgewood M.P., a member 
'the Mesopotamia Commission, wrote in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Sir Subramania Iyer“ The objections that the Bureau¬ 
cracy raise (to the grant of Home Buie to India) are these: 
They say that Colonial Home Rule would lead to corruption, 
and to inefficiency. The report of the Mesopotamia Com¬ 
mission destroys the "efficiency” excuse; no uncontrolled 
Bureaucracy can ever be efficient. Public criticism and control 
alone can keep a Bureaucracy in check. As for "corruption 
why, it is better to be even corrupt than to be servile.” 
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Commenting on the Mesopotamian affair, the Manchester 
Guardian attributed the imbroglio to “ official snubbing of sub¬ 
ordinates, land an atmosphere unfavourable to reforming in¬ 
novation/’ peculiar to the working of the departments of the 
Indian Government. Referring to this, a correspondent wrote 
in that journal, “ the evil atmosphere which you deplore, is 
nearly as bad here as in India ; and as far as I can see, the only 
remedy is a thorough democratisation of management.” Ihus 
i s proved the absolute necessity of a Government keeping all its 
doors and windows open to the light and air of public observation 
and criticism. Even if the criticism of the lay public be some¬ 
times captious in the beginning, it is better for a department 
to have to meet it rather than to develop within the four walls 
of its own office an exaggerated notion of its own infallibility. 
Further, even if there be beneficence and wisdom in one bure¬ 
aucratic regime, there can be no guarantee as to its continuance 


after a change of tbe personnel. Every three years or every 
five years there is a fresh administration, and therefore new 
policies and new purposes. This want of fixity in ideals is one of 
the most glaring evils of a purely official-ridden government 
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APPENDIX II. 

{Page S3.) 

In Mr. Gokhale’s posthumously published scheme of 
political reforms for India, the Legislative Council is assigned a 
position analogous to that of the Reichstag in Germany. 
That scheme, in spite of Mr. Gokhale’s high authority, has been 
.rejected as inadequate and unsatisfactory by his colleagues and 
countrymen. But even that too cautious aud halting scheme 
appears as being very highly advanced when campared with 
what actually obtains in some of our so-called Swaraj States, 
possessing a Representative Assembly . Being in almost all cases 
a child of the bureaucracy, the Assembly must remain content 
to be nursed and cajolled as an infant; and any manifestation 
of a desire on its part to play the man is carefully and syste¬ 
matically discouraged. It is only during the past four years 
that the Mysore Representative Assembly has found a con¬ 
genial atmosphere to grow. But here, too, the powers which 
alone can vitalize it and make it effectual are still withheld 
from it. It was the late Mr. Keir Hardie who, in a mood of 
generous appreciation, likened the Mysore Representative As¬ 
sembly to the Reichstag of Germany. But let it be noted 
that “all laws for the regulation of the [German] Empire 
must receive the votes of an absolute majority of the 
Reichstag.” The Reichstag works ©n Parliamentary lines, being 
composed of several well organized and distinct parties* 
There have been in it radicals of such influence and indivi¬ 
duality as August Bebel, who was the leading social democrat 
of his time in Europe and whose force was recognized 
even by men like Bismarck. But what of the Mysore Re¬ 
presentative Assembly ? It is as yet mostly a body of meek 
petitioners ” who may or may not be given a generous hearing ; 
a popular Dewan may consult it; but its sanction is not 
essential to any measure. Mr. Gokhale would ‘reserve’ no 
place in the Executive Council of Government for the Civil¬ 
ians,—that is, for the crystallized bureaucrats. The best 
among them may be chosen, but they have no inherent right 
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place in the /body that is responsible for eiecutiv 


r ernment. But in Mysore, the elected members of the 
Hepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Council may coo 
like cuckoos or roar like lions; but most of it is bound to go 
for nothing, because the bureaucracy is deaf and self-willed, as 
it is all-powerful. The representations of popular representatives 
may be “ noted ’'for consideration, but the “ noting ” is too often 
a mere formality ; for they have no men of their own in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council of the Government to see that their will is pro¬ 
perly given effect to. This powerless and impotent condition of 

the Representative Assembly accounts for its failure to attract 

men of education and eminence (except some very few),-- which 
circumstance i* naturally converted into an excuse by the 
bureaucracy for keeping the popular body as it is. Whht alone 
can galvanize the Assembly is real political power and les 
ponsibility; and when they are denied there can be no real 
self-government and no effective public life. 
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MEMORIALS ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
NATIVE STATES.—II. 


To 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 

Bahadur of Bikaner. 

May it Please Your Highness, 

Each single State is to the Empire what each 
individual citizen is to the State. If without veal 
and responsible self-government for the citizens 
there can be no State of the civilized type, it is 
equally true that there can be no Empire of the 
civilized type without a free voice for all its con¬ 
stituent States in regard to the imperial concerns. 

Self-Government—the Life-Principle of 
Every Organisation. 

The principle of Right or Justice which demands 
the establishment of popular self-government at 
home, demands also that the State should have 
all legitimate powers of self-development abroad; 
and a State would obviously be stultifying itself 
and falling short of the highest requirements of 
justice if it were to refrain from asking for its due 
share in the responsibilities of the Commonweaj^ 
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ich it is a unit. It is this consideration ^hat 
given strength to the propaganda of the Round 
Table politicians ; and so far as this aspect of their 
demand is concerned, Indians can have only 
gratitude ; for, if the claim put forward on behalf 
of the Colonies be admissible, it must be equally 
admissible in the case of India. Conversely, it 
must be agreed that if India is to have a voice in 
the direction of imperial affairs, she must be 
autonomous like the Dominions. If Justice,— 
which in the politician’s vocabulary is synony¬ 
mous with Liberty and Equality,—is the soul of the 
Empire as of the State, it follows that self-govern¬ 
ment is a condition essential to both the organiza¬ 
tions. Every self-governing State must be given 
a part in the moulding of imperial policies ; while 
no State that has no popular self-government can 
aspire for such a part. Thus viewed, the repre¬ 
sentation given to our Native States at the War 
Conference must be taken to imply the supposition 
that the States are self-governing organizations. 
But as a matter of fact, most Native States have 
Swaraj only from the racial * but NOT from the 
constitutional point of view; and we can only 
hope that, by the time when the War will have 
ended and the re-adjustment of imperial relation¬ 
ships will he about to take place, and when a 


*Tbe Native States “ may be said to have local self-gov¬ 
ernment in the sense that the Government is on their own 
native lines, but not in the sense of representative Govern¬ 
ment/*—' Sir CHARGES P. LUCAS in “ The British Empire ." 
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permanent Imperial Agency of some sort will cor 
jnto being consisting of representatives of every 
autonomous unit of the Empire, our Native States 
will have made themselves fully eligible for repre¬ 


sentation in it, by establishing full and genuine 
self-government among their respective subjects.. 
There was Home Rule in the racial sense in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, and it is in Germany today ; 
but when the Czardom fell, all England breathed a 
sigh of relief as the event meant the disappearance 
of the one and only defect that was disfiguring the 
ranks of the Allies. Home Rule stands ultimately 
for an ethical principle, and the colotfr of the skin 
is only an incidental point; and in the absence of 
that principle, the presence of the “Horae” com¬ 
plexion acts not infrequently as a pretension and a 
snare. If our Princes would be true in their devo¬ 
tion to the King-Emperor, let them assume within 
their States the position which His Imperial 
Majesty is proud to hold in the vast Common¬ 
wealth, and let them concede to their respective 


subjects the liberties which His Gracious Majesty, 
acting through the Parliament, has enabled his 


subjects to enjoy. Then, no power on earth can 
deny our States a place of equality in the council* 
of the Empire. And without such a place, the 
States can lead but partial lives ;—they will not be 
able to rise to their full height intellectually and 
morally, and even their material progress will not 
be as free and rapid as their resources and capacity 
could make possible. 
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Conference of Princes—a Chimera., 


This takes us at once to the question of the best 
manner in which the Native States may be associa¬ 
ted with the administration of the Empire. The 
question was recognised years ago ; and from the 
time of Lord Lytton, the suggestion for the forma¬ 
tion of a Council of Ruling Princes has been 
variously put forward and even experimented. 
Minds and temperaments so unlike as Lord Cur- 
zon’s and the Pioneer's on the one side and Lord 


Minto’s and your Highness’ own on the other have 
expressed themselves in favour of the idea which, 
even Lord Morley was bound to admit as being 
both “interesting and attractive,” though with 
characteristic mental detachment, he expressed 
doubt as to the likelihood of its proving 11 a reality ” 
when translated into fact. The Times , however, 
gave its hearty blessings to the scheme; and ac¬ 
cordingly, undeterred by the warnings of the past, 
H. E. Lord Chelmsford convened a Conference of 
the Chiefs in November last and prognosticated 
that “ in time to come, some constitutional assem¬ 
blage may grow out of these Conferences.” In 
January last, the Round Table took up the pro¬ 
posal and it was backed up by a few Anglo-Indian 
papers; and recently it was stated that Your High¬ 
ness re-affirmed your support for it. On the other 
hand, the scheme has been again and again con¬ 
demned not only as impracticable, but also as 
mischievous, by the nationalist politicians of 
India, their main contention being that generally 
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Indian Princes are, by both inclination^ 
nd training, autocratic and illiberal and that 
they would be an obstruction to democratic 
progress. Though" this view may be somewhat 
wanting in charity and may not be justified in 
some cases.it has unfortunately to be admitted 
that there is still a very large section of our Ruling 
Princes which does not reflect the highest class of 
intelligence existing in the country. Their educa¬ 
tion is often of a shallow and narrow type ; and 


their opportunities for observation and study are 
at present too limited. Their political training and 
their knowledge of the requirements of their own 
States are often of an amateurish type, so much 
so that it would be far too much to expect from 
them the solution of any serious political problem. 
Apart, however, from these reflections on the per¬ 
sonal merits or demerits of Princes, there is, I 
venture to think, a matter of principle to be consi¬ 
dered in this connection. The Indian Prince—with 
all his failings, and present-day disabilities,—is yet 
a Prince and Ruler of men ; and besides considera¬ 
tions of regal status and personal prestige, there 
are questions of political expediency and diploma¬ 
tic delicacy which make it impossible for him to 
take direct part in the transactions of any public 
political body. In his own State,—supposing for a 
moment that it is a constitutionally-governed 
State,—he is superior to the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment and his position is supreme, being above the 
legislative and administrative agencies. At any 
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-I'a.te, such ought to be the position of the Sovereign 
according to the modern conception of a State; and. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis'of the Round Table has himself 
described our Emperor as the hereditary President 
of the British Commonwealth or Republic. On a 
miniature scale, then, each Native Prince is—or 
ought to be,—simply the visible symbol and the 
unifying bond of a democracy. In any case, lie is 
above the region of political disputation ; and diag 
ging him into the arena of controversv would be 
not only humiliating to him personally, but also 
fatal to his interests politically. If there is to be, 
as there must be,—a Council or a Conference for 
safeguarding the interests of Native States in the 
Empire, and for securing them their proper share 
in imperial privileges and responsibilities, I make 
bold to submit that that body should be composed 
entirely of the chosen representatives, and not the 
Rulers, of the States. 

The Sovereign not to be his own vehicle. 


When the case of a State or of its Sovereign 
is to be pleaded before any court or authority, 
t he proper person to undertake the task would be 
the responsible minister or ambassador, and never 
the Sovereign. The latter can only guide and con¬ 
trol ; but he cannot and should not himself offer to 
be a diplomatic pugilist. It is not the kings of 
Europe themselves that meet to settle a dispute, 01 
negotiate the terms of a treaty. It is their ambas¬ 
sadors who, with the 'assistance of trained 
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lomats, and advised by their respective goveijnVS 
«4fients. decide every international issue and ensure 
the peace of the realms. They could be frank where 
their Sovereigns -would have to be reticent; 
they could be evasive where their Sovereigns 
would have to be definite ; they alone could know 
when to be aggressive, when to employ tact, when 
to be effusive and when to be reserved. It is 
therefore fit and necessary that, if the Native 
States are to be accorded their due share in the 
business of the Empire, they should be represent¬ 
ed, not by their Sovereigns, but by their Ministers. 
It is only the latter that can present their cases 
effectively and in such a manner as to bring both 
credit and advantage to their Sovereigns as well as 
to their People. 

Commonwealth,—not Hegemony. 


The vast inter-state and inter-national organi¬ 
zation,—hitherto called the Empire, but hereafter 
to be known by the more appropriate name of 
Commonwealth,—exists to fulfil a spiritual end 
by playing a beneficent part in human civili¬ 
zation. Otherwise, it would, like the Prussian 
fabric, be an engine for the domination 
of one State or Nation over other States and 
Nationalities, and would thus be bereft of all moral 
justification for existing. The British Common¬ 
wealth stands—and ought to stand—as the 
guarantor of liberty to each individual, self-govern¬ 
ment to each political community, independence to 
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ft^n delayed because they are not sanctioned, 
en in cases where that is a mere formality, by 
the Government of India with anything like promp¬ 
titude. Correspondence involves a wearisome 
waste of time, and the Durbar may even have to 
depute its officers to explain matters personally. 
The process causes no little annoyance to the 
Durbar, as to the Government of India ; and it also 
means considerable material loss to the State. 
These and other difficulties, too varied and nume¬ 
rous to mention, may be best overcome by each 
important State, or each important group of States 
being allowed to station a permanent envoy or 
consul at the Viceregal Court.* That officer would 


1 , 


*Some time after the publication of the first edition of this 
pamphlet, the writer chanced to read the following in a letter 
written in 1864 by C. Poorooshottum, a patriot of South India 
whose name is now quite forgotten He was a gifted and far¬ 
sighted man, and lie visited England more than once to lay 
before H. M. the Qneen-Empress the claims of the Nawab of 
Carnatic. He championed the cause of Native States generally 
and also that of the people of British India with remarkable 
courage, persistence and political prevision. On 20th August 
1864, he addressed from London an open letter (printed) to his 
countrymen, in the course of which he said; -“I beg to 
observe here that the native monarchs, such as their 
Highnesses the Nizam, the Maharajahs of Cashmere and 
Nep'il, and the Scindia and ITolkar, possess the right of 
accrediting Native Ministers to the Court of Iler Majesty 
Queen Victoria herself, in the same way as Her Majesty is 
represented by her own Ministers (Residents) at their Courts; 
if this right, which, according to the law of nations, cannot be 
questioned, be denied t > them, the presence of British Ministers 
in their Courts would subject such Princes to the degradation 
of being under surveillance. It must, however, be indispens¬ 
able that such native diplomatic ngents be men of high 
character, necessary qualifications, and patriotic feeling ; other¬ 
wise such missions, instead of being useful, would prove in the 
highest degree prejudicial.’ 
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'the'-' channel of communication, ordinarily, bet- 


een the State and the Government of India, and 
would be able to throw full and favourable light on 
all questions relating-to the Durbar, which may or 
may not obtain proper representation through the 
British Resident or Agent who, not infrequently, is 
bureaucratic and “Anglo-Indian” in his policies, 
being the product of the dreaded I. C. S. . 


The States in All-India and Imperial 
Matters. 


Matters falling under the 2nd and 3rd catego¬ 
ries mentioned above may also be settled to the 
utmost possible satisfaction of the States only 
through the envoys or consuls. In fact, no other 
solution of the problem seems feasible. The ex¬ 
periment of an annual Conference of Chiefs has not 
proved fruitful; and in the very nature of things, 
it is impossible that it could mean anything 
to any one—excopt something to the poor 
subjects of the States in tlm shape of the 
current coin of the realm !! The agenda of the last 
Conference consisted mostly of items of ephemeral 
interest and of trivial value; and as regard 8 
weightier matters, it must have been obviously 
impossible for any Prince to express well-consider¬ 
ed and candid opinions then and there. As 
already hinted, a reigning Sovereign, when called 
upon to play the part of the ambassador,—and that 
in an assembly,—can only sit tongue-tied, or 
speak, if necessary, with the tongue in his cheek 
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is this diplomatic character of the business tha 


^as escaped the attention of most advocates of a 
Council or Conference of Princes. The proper 


arrangement would be that the Dewans or Agents 
of the Princes, instead of Their Highnesses them¬ 


selves in person, should confer together periodi¬ 
cally and carry on business fir and on behalf ot 
the Princes and their Durbars, being of course fully 
instructed in regard to every detail from home. 
Such an embassy or legation of Native States, be¬ 
sides being the best conceivable mode of settling 
all questions of All-India importance to the best 
advantage of the States would be a source of dig¬ 
nity and honour both to the States and to the Gov- 
eminent of India. 


And when an Imperial Conference or other 
institution is brought into being to deal with ques¬ 
tions of the whole Commonwealth including India, 
the members to sit in it as the representatives of 
our Native States should be chosen from among 
the aforesaid embassy or legation. It does not 
matter to what particular State they belong, be¬ 
cause so far as All-India and Imperial problems 
are concerned, the interests of all Native States are 
common and identical. 


The Sisterhood of States. 


Indeed, one distinct moral gain to the Native 
States from the creation of an embassy would be 
the birth of a sense of unity and solidarity among 



. _ u „„ al p, It is unthinkable that in a body like the 

^^ij^i^nbassy, meant purely for business and not tor 
ornament, every State in India, big or small, real 
or so-called, could have a representative. In any 
case, there must be a large number of States which 
will have to be content with being represented by 
the envoys of other States. Except in ca^OvS 
where two States are close neighbours and their 
interests might therefore come into a clash', 
there is no possibility of a division arising be¬ 
tween them. There can therefore be no substantial 
objection to the representative of a_ particular 
group of States being chosen out of any one of 
them. As a matter of fact, it would be best if 
those States themselves, after mutual consultation, 
selected the best man available among all their 
public servants. Such an opportunity ot conceited 
action for the States has long been a desideratum- 
It might be that Cochin and Pudukotta will 
not be privileged to send special representatives of 
their own to the Imperial Conference to be held in 
London. In that case, they will learn to see that 
their interests are no less represented by the 
envoys from Mysore and Travancore. Such a 
feeling of fellow-ship and unanimity among our 
States will surely be a source of strength to the 
cause of Indian Nationalism. 

A TRIBUNAL FOR NATIVE STATES. 

i, 

Let me now turn to another class of grievances 
for which the Native States have to seek a remedy 
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re satisfactory than any hitherto provided 
i’om time to time, disputes have arisen between a 
Native State and the Government of India (or one 
of its Provincial Administrations) touching their 
territorial, riparian and other rights ; and till now 
the deciding authority in such cases has been the 
more powerful party itself. Within the past few 
years, Mysore was involved in two such cases of 
vital importance—one referring to her claim for 
the Surplus Revenues of the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore and another to her rights for 
the superfluous waters of the Cauvery; and her 
success in both proves only the high-principled and 
fair-minded policy of Lord Hardinge, not the 
excellence of the system now obtaining. Occasions 
of such conflict of interest between the Suzerain 
Power and the Native States will not be rare ; and 
•justice requires that the issues should be examined 
and decided by an independent and impartial court.t 


: 


t In the course of a paper on “ Mysore '* read before the 
East India Association, London on 5th July 1867, the late 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said:—“The important question con¬ 
stantly arises : who is to judge when the Britisli Government 
and a native Prince are at issue ? How can the decision of the 
stronger party in its own favour be free from the suspicion of 
being interested? Cannot, when such important questions of 
the right of Governments arise, an impartial judicial commission 
of some of the best judges of this country be appointed to try 
the matter ? I should think that, considering the confidence the 
natives of India have in the integrity, uprightness and inde¬ 
pendence of high English judges, the natives would feel satisfied 
to have such issues tried by such impartial tribunals. Other¬ 
wise the native, like anybody else, naturally thinks when the 
decision is against him, that injustice is done to him; and it is 
only when the justice of the decision is so clear as to be entirely 
above suspicion, that the British Government does not run the 
risk of being considered as having taken advantage of its 
might against right.” 
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iutrforfcy years ago, Sir David Wedderburn M.P., 
5** .wj^brother of that great and famous friend of 
India, Sir William Wedderburn,--put forward a 


strong plea for the establishment of a tribunal to 
provide a public and judicial hearing in cases, civil 
and criminal, affecting the interests of the Indian 
States, and more especially those cases in which 
the Paramount Power, now acting as the sole 
arbiter, is an interested party. The need for an 
institution of the kind is clamant, and there is no 
1 eason 'why the Government of India should view 
the suggestion with disfavour. If we have under¬ 


stood the spirit of the British nation correctly, we 
need apprehend no difficulty about the Parliament 


approving of it. The Court may be composed of 
one or two of the highest judicial officers of Native 
States and one or two eminent men chosen out of 
the British judiciary; and the Government of 
India and the litigant Native State may present 
their cases before it for adjudication, through then- 
respective legal counsel. The same court maybe 
invested with power to arbitrate and to adjudicate 
in cases arising between two Native States. It is 
not at all necessary that the court should be held 
from years end to year’s end. It is enough if it 
be in session when there is work enough for it. 


The States-Schools for Statesmanship. 


Your Highness,—at one time it used to be said 
that one justification for the existence of Native 
States in India is the opportunity they afford for 
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_ unfolding of native talent and the evolution' of 
^indigenous” statesmanship. If there were no 
Native States, there could have been no Ranga- 
charlu, no Sir T. Madhava Rao, no Sir Salar Jang 


<$L 




and no Sir Dinkar Rao. These men would then very 
probably have teen absorbed into the clerkdom of 
British India, and great would have been the loss 
to the country in point of intellectual attainment 
and prestige. But the old batch of statesmen and 
administrators became extinct with the late 
Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao, and now the 
States are obliged to go abegging for candidates for 
Dewanship. Their resources in men, instead of 
being improved, seem to have become impoverish¬ 
ed with the lapse of time ; and not a few of them 
have had to import their important officers and 
Dewans from British India. Could there be a 
more dismal commentary on the wisdom of the 
States in matters of public service ? Properly 
speaking, no self-respecting and shrewd-eyed 


community can have any excuse for bringing in 


outsiders to manage its internal affairs. A State, 
however small, must in course of time be 
able to find its own men for the highest 
positions in its administration,—the only 
exception permissible being with regard to ex¬ 
pert help and specialist, skill. The State that, after 
decades of education and domestic independence, 
is still unable to produce its own Dewan and coun¬ 
cillors, is either confessing its poverty in brain¬ 
power and character, or is condemning its own 
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lie#? of the past. We have heard of Japan 


'quisitioning the services of American mechanics 


and England calling in the aid of G erman Sanskrit- 
ists ; but we have never heard, and may never hope 
to hear, of those little islands looking to a foreign 
country for the supply of their statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators. 


“ Swadeshi ” IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 

A State, small or large, is a distinct political 
community, and as such it can live an independent 
and full life only if it endeavours to be “ self-con¬ 
tained,”—that is, if it tries to meet its requirements 
out of its own resources. It was this ideal, pre¬ 
sumably, that LordHardinge had in mind when he 
said,—addressing H. H. the Maharaja of Indore,— 

“ Build up within your own State a body of 
your own subjects on whom you can rely to serve 
you. Take them young, educate them, select the 
best, fit them for high places, and when they are 
fit, confer high places upon them. Give them res¬ 
ponsibility, enlist their interest and sympathy in 
the work of administration, and I confidently 
predict that you will not regret the step you have 
taken.” 


The advice embodies a great principle.—the 
principle that power is best exercised only when it 
is combined with knowledge, — that the son of the 
soil possesses more intimate knowlege than the 
outsider,—that the man born and bred among the 
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>ebple, who can move with them and is destined 
spend his whole life amidst them* is more fitted 
for positions ot power and trust than an alien “bird 
of passage and of prey.” 
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Interchange of Officers between States. 


Owing to the non-observance of the policy 
above enunciated, many States are now obliged to 
seek elsewhere the men they need ; and for some 
years to come at least, they may not be able to 
do without outside supply. For such a State’ 
would it not be better to get the man it requires from 
another State than to get one from British India ? 
Would not the Councillor of one Native State be 
better able to fill a similar position in another 
State thau a member of the I. C. S. ? This idea of 
an exchange of officers between two Sister States,— 
instead of the present system of importing untried 
men from British India,—seems to be full ot pos¬ 
sibilities, and when carried out, it would also serve 

as another bright element in the comity of the 
States. 

Your Highness, I implore to be pardoned for 
the length of these memorials. I hope to deal 
with the remaining topics and sum up my humble 
suggestions in another letter for which I crave 
your Highness’ gracious indulgence. Meanwhile, 
my prayer, as ever, is that the Lord might grant 
Your Highness the strength for securing the intro- 
duction of all reforms needed for the fair name of 
the States and the prosperity of their subjects. 


A Mysorean. 
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Appendix III. 
(Page 48.) 



The politics of British India have an Imperial or All-India 
aspect, as well as a purely local or Provincial aspect. Since the 
former necessarily affectsthe Native States also, it is only fair 
*hat their Durbars should be allowed an effective voice in the 
settlement of those all-India questions. Instances are not 
wanting of grave injustice done to the States in this respect 
in the past. At a stroke of the pen, the British Government put 
down poppy cultivation ; and Indian States have had little o r 
no voice in the settlement of the new opium policy although 
they were vitally interested in it. The injustice of the policy 
which governs the regulation of the salt-tax without reference 
to the States, which are prevented from manufacturing their ow 11 
salt, is another instance in point, lake again the customs re’ 
venue. The States have in every cas^ abolished the ancient 
system of transit duties, and have, thereby, suffered great loss 
of revenue, but they receive no share of customs revenue. Ts 
it then too much to ask that the States should have a voice in 
the regulation of the tariff which affects them and their people 
quite as much as the Provinces and people ? Then again, take 
the case of opium-boilingand internal liquor traffic in which some 
States are required to submit to Provincial rules framed without 
adequate regard to the circumstances of the States. Are the 
States merely to “ obey ” the mandates of Local Governments* 
however unreasonable ? 

An all-India question, undoubtedly, is that of currency. Yet 


apparently without any sort of consultation with the States or 
even the more important ones among them, the Government of 
l ndia in September last introduced a Bill into the Viceregal 
Legislative Council to amend Indian Paper Currency Act of 
1910 and the Paper Currency Temporary Amendment Act o* 
1917. As regards the practical effects of this measure, the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. B. X. Sarma 
expressed fear in unambiguous language, and the financial 
Member of the Government of India, Sir W. Meyer himself 
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Wmitted the need for caution. India, like the rest .-of the 
^^orld, is now passing through critical and anxious times; 
and questions of currency ar- naturally the most difficult 
and complicated for solution. The flow of trade being 
slender and uncertain, increase in the output of silver coinage 
and cheaper token currency may reasonably be feared to have 
the effect of inflating prices. The matter vitally concerns the 
people of Native States, and the Durbars had every right to be 
heard in regard to it. 

Another such question discussed at the last session of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council was that of the administration of 
the Railways Act. The subjects of Native States are sharers in 
the grievances connected therewith, and it is one of those All- 
India problems for the solution of which the Durbars are not 
yet privileged to say or do anything. 

It is not in fiscal matters alone that the destinies of Native 
States are linked up with those of the rest of India. Industrial, 
commercial and political questions also are now being settled 
for all India by the Supreme Government, the Native States 
having absolutely no opportunity to explain how their own in¬ 
terests will thereby suffer. For instance, the States are not 
at liberty to adopt a policy of protection in regard to industries 
existing within their borders. They are not free to restrict the 
emigration of their subjects as indentured labourers io South 
Africa or elsewhere. Is not the question of emigration one, the 
satisfactory solution of which is of as much interest to the 
States as to the Provinces? It is true that the States can have 
nothing to do with the grant of an Executive Council to a 
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British Province, or the expansion of its Legislative Council, 
or the opening up of a railway line, or the closing down of a 
University. In such local or Provincial matters, they neither 
care, nor are they entitled to be consulted. But in the larger 
questions which affect all India,-which, though meant on 
paper only for British Provinces, are yet certain to touch the 
States automatically as it were, — it would be only fair to give 
*heir Durbars an opportunity to represent tbeir cases. 
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MEMORIALS ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
NATIVE STATES.—III. 



To 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 

Bahadur of Bikaner. 

Most Honoured Royal Patriot, 

The Native States are the perennial springs of 
the national life of India. From them has issued 
forth the stream which, uninterrupted and uncon¬ 
taminated, runs like the eternal Ganga through 
the history of our dear motherland. They are the 
tall isthmian peaks which, never overflown by the 
waves of foreign conquest, are standing aloft to 
connect our beginningless past with our endless 
future. They are the living monuments of the epic 
episodes of Bharatha Varsha ,—of her celestial-born 
dynasties and the magnificent empires which they 
organised and administered. And if they will but 
make some little sacrifices which the inexorable 
Kola Purusha demands,—if their Princes will but 
condescend to be like loving and equal-eyed bro¬ 
thers in a family of brothers and not like self-im¬ 
portant and patronage-dispensing masters amidst 
a multitude of submissive dependants, and if their 
people will but come to a sense of citizenship and 
undertake to bear their share of responsibility for 
the well-being of their States,—there'is nothing 
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can prevent their rising to a lofty position 
ce more in the world as the finest products of 
Indian civilization and giving the lead to the rest 
of India in every path of National Progress. 


Uses of a Constitutional King. 


Let me, even at the risk of seeming a little 
tedious, repeat that the rise of democracy does not 
mean the subversion of the throne. For a proof, 
one has only to turn to our political Guru, Eng¬ 
land. There, if anywhere, is to be found the most 
respected monarchy and at the same time the most 
admired republic in the world. The advantages of 
having a hereditary head of the State are invalua¬ 
ble as illustrated by the history of England; and 
those countries that still have the good fortune to 
possess ruling dynasties can ill afford to lose their 
services. What is needed is simply the grace on 
the part of the Sovereign t > accept a constitutional 
position for himself. In the organism of the 
State, as in the organism of every public insti¬ 
tution, there are two parts:—[1] the reverence- 
inspiring or digni fied parts, and [2] the working oi 
efficient parts. In an army, for example, the flag 
and the uniform are parts of the first class ; the 
man and his gun are of the second class. Without 
the first, it would be difficult to arise and to hold 
together an army; without the second there can be 
no army at all. In a similar way, the crown is 
the unifying and loyalty-inspiring amulet of the 
State. In the first place, the Sovereign impresses 
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e Common people as the very personification of 
e State, evokes their patriotism and secures 
their ready confidence for the government. 
Secondly, he sets,—provided he is a gentleman 
besides being a Prince,—a 1 high example of civic 
and social virtues with an influence which none 
else can command. Thirdly, he can,—if he is of a 
genial personality,—dilute the acerbities of conten¬ 
ding political parties and soften the harshnesses 
incidental to public life. Fourthly, he acts as the 
representative of the State towards the Sovereigns 
of other States, and his kindliness and. hospitality 
go a long way towards bettering the State’s 
relations with foreign powers. Nor is this all. He 
can be of incalculable use as an efficient part also. 
Firstly, his intimate knowledge of all sides of 
public affairs, his consecutive experience of chang¬ 
ing administrations and his calm discrimination 
can help him in the choice of a minister. Secondly^ 
during the continuance of a ministry, he is the one 
authority that can [l] be consulted by the minis¬ 
ters before the initiation of any measure, [2l en¬ 
courage them when they are wavering in their 
policies and in need of support, and [3] warn them 
when a particular measure or policy is about to 
become inexpedient. Thirdly, when the ministry 
is dissolved, it is he who takes up and holds the 
reins of government till they are handed on to 


another ministry. In times of crises, it is he that 
can remind the leaders of the nation of their com¬ 
mon duty and alleviate the anxiety or anger of the 
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should not be touched. It should be evident that 
he does no wrong. He should not be brought too 

closely to real measurement. He should be aloof 
and solitary. As the functions of English royalty 
are for the most part latent, it fulfils this condition. 

It seems to order, but it never seems to struggle- 

It is commonly hidden like a mystery, and some¬ 
times paraded like a pageant, but in neither case 
is it contentious. The nation is divided into parties, 
but the crown is of no party. Its apparent separ¬ 
ation from business is that which removes it from 

enmities and from desecration, which preserves its 
mystery, which enables it to combine the affection 
of conflicting parties—to be a visible symbol of 
unity to those still so imperfectly educated as to 

need a symbol.” It is for this reason that, in the 

last letter, I made bold to emphatically disapprove 
of the holding of a Ruling Princes’ Conference or 
any assemblage in which our Princes may find j 

themselves placed in delicate and embarassing 


situations. 
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Ii>, contrast to the undeniable and incalculable- 
vantages of a crowned democracy as enumerat¬ 
ed above, with all its traditional strength and 
stability, is it possible, that any sane people would 
yearn for the distractions and demoralizations of a 
presidential government, with its electioneering 
corruption, its uncertain purposes and unsteady 
policies, and with no permanent and superior living 
force to harmonize and moderate its factious 
elements ? 

Education of the Princes.! 


Having thus indicated the position of the 
constitutional Prince, may 1 not proceed to offer a 
thought or two regarding the son of education 
that a Native Prince requires? The subject has 


fin the course of an interview granted to Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, M. A , LL, D., of Allahabad, (reported in the Hindustan 
Review for October 1904, His Highness theGaekwar of Baroda 
said: “ 1 am afraid I cannot look upon the present means of 
educating the Princes with any satisfaction or enthusiasm. As 
things go at present, our Princes.receive merely a smattering 
of education. I should like them to be brought up as gentle¬ 
men, to receive an education which would broaden their 
minds, enlighten their sympathies and make them care more 
for .the substance than for the shadow. If they want to be 
of use to their States and to the country at large, they 
ought to mix with the people and know men of light and 
culture. As it is, Indian Princes act more as a drag than as 
. a lever, upon the general progress of the country. If the 
country at large progresses and the Princes lag behind, it 
cannot be a harmonious progress. I should like the Indian 
Princes to lead all movements making for the social, moral 
and intellectual regeneration of the country. But it is im¬ 
possible for them to sympathise with the people or to direct 
or check the forces at work unless they receive as good an 
education as the best of you. If Princes desire to command 
the genuine respect and confidence of the people, they must 
be able at least to speak intelligently Upon questions of 
jzeneral interest.*’ 
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lg been under discussion, and it seems to have 
Engaged the attention of the last session of the 
Chiefs ’ Conference. Strange to say, the problem, 
instead of approaching towards a solution, has at 
the end of three or four decades become more 
difficult to be grappled with than it was at the 
beginning. The reason apparently lies in the 
difference in quality between the kind of English¬ 
men we now get for doing educational work in this 
country and the kind of men that came to teach us 
in those days. Those were times when the best 
families of the British middle class sent their 
young men to seek honourable occupation in India, 
and the men came with a noble zeal and ambition 
for distinction. They were men of culture, 
possessing a knowledge of their classics, and able 


to appreciate the beauties of literature and art. 
And they were gentlemen, with many antique 
excellences of character and graces of chivalry. 
Believing in the superiority of their own civiliza¬ 
tion, they were careful of the manner in which they 
conducted themselves towards the “ natives,” and 
were actuated by the ideals of noblesse oblige. 
Those ideals now stand in the back-ground, mostly 
unnoticed and unremembered; and the average 
Englishman in India to-day is a wage-earner or 
profit-seeker, pure and simple. His pride of race 
is of too vulgar a sort to let him cultivate the 
broad-mindedness of the olden days. His sense 
of self-interest is of too gross a sort to allow of his 
displaying the old—world chivalry. He cannot be 
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eral-hearted Aristocrat, and he will not be an 
eserved democrat. Persons of this description 
abound in all branches of Indian public service 
including education; and it is no wonder that 
Indo-British relations are not improved through 
their instrumentality. The European civilian and 
the European professor of the average sort now 
seem to be here, only to exercise a right, not to 
fulfil a duty—unless it be the duty of making as 
much of that right as possible. Their prejudices 
and perversities are well known ; and in the 
administration of the country, \ they naturally 
disappoint the general public, while * in the 
Colleges their conduct naturally vexes our 
youth. And yet, it is from this class of 
Anglo-Indians that in these days tutors are often 
chosen for also our Princes.* Duties which once 
were being performed by men of the calibre and 
character of Malleson and Gordon and Porter 
among Englishmen and scholars of the type of 
Jaya Rama Rao and Sir T. Madhava Rao among 
Indians, are now entrusted to the hands of intellec¬ 
tual mediocrities who are by no means remark¬ 
able for any lofty idealism or virtue. They are 
office-hunters, as most men of university educa¬ 
tion in this country are ; and they could train a 


*M. Joseph Chailley writes in his “ Administrative Pro¬ 
blems of British India" translated by’Sir William Meyer: — 
“ The fact remains that hitherto the Chiefs’ Colleges have 
not fulfilled the hopes to which they i ad given rise, and that 
most of the Princes who have passed through them have 
not been specially successful rulers.” (;19-^) 
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ince to be everything but a constitutional- ruler, 
e might become a good Shikar, a fine “society” 
man, an amiable post-prandial orator, a pompous 
stickler for ceremonies, and—what is more to the 
point—a veritable incarnation of obstinacy in his 
dealings with his ministers. Nurtured upon the 
traditions of bureaucracy, and scrupulously shut 
out from the liberalizing influences of history, of 
the philosophy of politics, and of the literatures of 
modern national and democratic movements *— 
it is small wonder that many a Prince suffers from 
a narrow outlook upon life and from an exaggera¬ 
ted notion of his own importance. These feelings 
naturally beget in him a partiality for honey¬ 
mouthed courtiers; and therein begin the troubles 
of his subjects. For this radical defect, would it 
not be an effective remedy,—Your Highness,—to 
make it a. rule that the education of a young 
Prince should be entrusted to the care of a liberal- 
minded Englishman of Indian experience and 

reputation—like, for instance, Sir Pugh Daly_ 

who should he assisted by Indian gentlemen of 
proved learning, patriotism and moral worth? 
What is essential is that the guardian or tutor 
should not be a member of the “ heaven-born 
service,” that he should not have an axe to grind 
and that he should be a man devoted to study and 
thought, possessed of liberal culture and ripe 
experience of the world. Such were Rangacharlu 
and Madhava Rao ; and the luminous addresses 
which the latter delivered for the benefit of the 


* For instances see Appendix at the end. 
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ncffs of Travancore on the science of govern- 
ent and the art of statecraft are models of lessons 
that should be instilled into the minds of kings. 
Men“who could satisfy'all the conditions prescribed 
above are, it is true, very rare ; but the training of 
a king is not a common task that can be left to be 
managed by anybody anyhow. A constitutional 
ruler must be as wise, as able and as well-inform¬ 
ed as his ministers if he should have any influence 
for good over their conduct. And they generally are 
the cleverest and the most capable men in the 
State. So “ a king, to be equal to his ministers in 
discussion, must work as they work; he must be a 
man of business as they are men of business.” 

“ The only fit material for a constitutional king ” 
continues Bagehot, “ is a prince who begins early 
to reign—who in his youth is superior to pleasure 
—who in his youth is willing to labour—who has 
by nature a genius for discretion. Such kings 
are among God’s greatest gifts, but they are 
among His rarest.” 

Choice cf British Residents and Officers. 

Before turning to another subject that I have 
in mind, may I not also submit that the observa¬ 
tions above made with reference to the choice of an 
Englishman for a royal school, apply with equal 
force to the choice of a Resident or a Private 
Secretary? The matter, it is true, is entirely in 
the hands of the Supreme Government ; but it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be that the Princes are without a 
voice in the matter. It is they that have to get on 
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the Residents and political officers; and they 
^ould not be transgressing their bounds if they 
were to give the Government of India a bit of their 
mind, once for all, respecting the qualities which 
they would like to find in a representative of the 
Paramount Power. A Resident who would be 
unobtrusive and trustful, and who is of a genial 
and popular disposition would prove no less a 
blessing to his own country than to the State 
wherein he serves; and experience seems to support 
the opinion that administrators drawn from the 
military ranks—like Sir Hugh Daly—make better 
Residents than sun-dried bureaucrats like the late 
Sir William Lee-Warner. Undoubtedly, the matter 
is one of first-rate importance; and it would be good 
for every one concerned if the Princes were to 
indicate certain principles by which the Govern¬ 
ment of India may be guided in selecting men for 
any offices in the States. 


Minority administration. 


The question of the administration of a State 
during the minority of a Prince seems to have been 
another subject that was for discussion at the last 
session of the Chiefs’ Conference. It is a little 
astonishing that this question should still be per¬ 
plexing any one, in the face of the most happy 
solution that Mysore found for it more than twenty 
years ago. The opinion recorded by Sir T. Madhava 
Rao in another connection would be as well appli¬ 
cable here. He says:—“ Nor ought the State to be 
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under the management of the European 


B^^Officers, like a British Province. Such a course 
would not only be unpopular in a high degree, but 
would render future withdrawal from it very diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible. The course would only lead 
to annexation in effect, though not in name.” 

On the other hand, Mysore has proved that 
administration by a Council, headed by a capable 
Dewan and controlled by a patriotic Regent, cannot 
only be successful from every material point of view 
but also be productive of some moral good inasmuch 
as it calls upon the State to stand manfully during a 
period of trial and induces the responsible members 
of Government to put forth their very best. 


Subjects of Native States and admission 
INTO THE I. C. S. 

Your Highness,—there is one point relating to 
an important external right of a Native State sub¬ 
ject, to which allusion has not been made anywhere 
above. It is to us, let me state at the very outset, a 
point of principle rather than one of profit. The 
right is none else than that of the eligibility of 
the subject of a Native State for public services in 
British India. At present, as Your Highness may 
be aware, young men of Native States are not 
allowed admission into the I. C. S. and the 
I. M. S., whereas there is no such bar against a 


Colonial or any other subject of His Majesty, 


however remote be his native land from India. 
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e time ago, an attempt was made in the Bn 
Parliament to remove the ^invidious disciimi- 
nation made against Native States, by insetting a 
clause in the I. 0. S. rules empowering the Viceroy 
to concede to any State, according to his own dis- 
cretion, the privilege of sending up its young men 
to compete for the most coveted line of public ser¬ 
vice in British India. Publicists of British India, 
however, suggested that an arrangement of recipro¬ 
city should be a condition precedent to the grant¬ 
ing of the above concession by the Viceioy. They 
insist that the Native State which would like to 
secure the privilege for its subjects should be pre¬ 
pared to open the gates of its own public services 
for the subjects of British India. But, Your Hig i- 
ness, it is neither a concession nor a privilege 
.that the subjects of the States ask for. They 
render, as writers on constitutional law have ad- 
amitted, a “ double allegiance ” and have thereby 
ccpiired a “double right.” They are the subjects 
of their respective Ruling Princes and theyaie 
also the subjects of His Imperial Majesty Could 
the same be said of a native of British India? As 
it. cannot be said, the advocates of “ reciprocity ” 
have no legs to stand upon. Eligibility to public 
offices being one of the rights inherent in citizen¬ 
ship, the subjects of Native States, in their capa¬ 
city as' British citizens, ought not to be denied 
admission to any Government appointment m 
British India that is open to other Indians. Oar 
brethren in British India need not be under any 
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lv ’that the best prizes of their public service 
all be seized by young men from the States ; 
for, as I stated in my last letter, it appears to be 
more than any State can hope for that it can find 
its own men for all of its own administrative posts. 
On the other side, if the State, under a mistaken no¬ 
tion of reciprocity, were to open its doors for out¬ 
siders, its own children would very soon be nowhere 
As remarked already, the question is one of bare 
justice ; and while the conceding of that justice 
will not materially affect the interests of our 
British Indian brethren, it may occasionally serve 
as an opportunity for distinction and as an encour¬ 
agement for well-doing to a brilliant youth of 
some Native State. 


Military Training. 


A subject that ought to appeal in an especial 
.degree to Your Highness is the utilization of the 
martial material existing in the Native States. The 
inauguration of the Indian Defence Force has 
evoked a wave of military enthusiasm throughout 
India; but though admission into the said Force is 
not likely to be denied to qualified subjects of 
Native States, the absence of what I may call the 
“local 5 * colour accounts for the comparatively 
poor response made by the States. Readiness and 
ability to defend home and honour being one of 
the essential conditions of a people’s fitness for 
independence, it is important that the States 
should concert measures for rousing and prepar¬ 
ing the manhood of the nation for warlike service. 
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ation that is blind to the value of military zeal 
discipline annihilates one most important 
aspect of its very nature, and it cannot possibly 
lead a manly and fully developed life. 


<SL 


Self-Government—-the root of all 

GREATNESS. 


I shall not here pause to dilate upon the other 
problems, not less vital than any touched upon 
above, but likely to be best solved by the people 
themselves when they are once freed from the 
solicitude of a mabap officialdom,* It is a truth as 
axiomatic as it is all-important that a system of 
education, both popular and specialised, is an 
indispensable condition lor the growth of a sane 
and healthy democra cy. To the need for an 

* Rangacbarlu again, addressing the second ses¬ 

sion of the Mysore Representative Assembly (1882), he 
said: * Whatever Government or any few outsiders may 
do must be small compared with what the great mass of the 
population engaged in industrial pursuits could accomplish in 
their several occupations when stirred up by a desire for 
advancement/' Then, after alluding to the fact that India, 
which once could export cloth to England, is now obliged to 
depend for her supplies upon her quondam customer, he goes 
on to ask ; ‘‘What then may not be accomplished if the 
large population in this country once entered on a similar 
career of progress ?” 

The inutility of Governmental endeavours for the pro¬ 
motion of trade and industry in a country where the people are 
listless and irresponsive is well illustrated in the recent history 
of Mysore. If the economic activities initiated by Sir 
Visvesvaraya’s administration had been carried on in a pro¬ 
vince like Bombay, where there is an awakened public and an 
earnest popular demand for a vigorous industrial policy on the 
part of Government, the results would have been far more 
beneficial and remarkably more gratifying than they have been 
in Mysore, A restless spirit of patriotic aspiration and the 
political sense that comes with it, are the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tion* of true and lasting national progress. 
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industrial and commercial awakening, I need n L 
efer, because its importance is self-evident. To 
a nation, as to a man, life would be impossible 
without certain physical means ; and no philoso¬ 
phy could be so ludicrous as to advise us to fancy 


ourselves as candidates for heaven while we are 
famishing without bread on God s fair earth. 
The close of the sanguinary war is sure to be 
followed by a commercial war ; and unless India 
is up and busy now, her condition is then bound 
to be far worse than what it was ever before. It 
is therefore necessary—as} it is both possible and 
fitting—that the Native States should, following 
the exa nple of Mysore, strive to open a new era 
in the economic career of India. 


Home Rule and Native States. 

Your Highness, people in British India are 
now under the impulse of a great and potent idea. 
In throwing themselves into the enterprize for 
winning Home Rule, they are not only seeking 
^heir political and material salvation, but they are 
also purifying and enriching their character , 
They are learning the lessons of patriotism, of 
public spirit, of courage in the discharge of nation¬ 
al duties, of suffering and sacrificing for the 
motherland, of banishing petty jealousies and 
personal motives, of coalescing and organizing 
national forces. These are lessons without learn¬ 
ing which no country can aspire to become great 
and independent. Let us frankly confess that 
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re is no such ideal to fire the zeal and capture 
imagination of men in the Native States. Let 
the subjects of Native State®, therefore, freely join 
their brethren in British India and assist in the 
struggle for Home Rule. Let them be participators 
in all the national movements of British India like 
the Congress, the Social Conference, the Nation¬ 
al Education schemes, the Boy Scouts organiza¬ 
tions and other beneficent activities of the present 
Renaissance. For, after all, India is but as one 
household amidst the community of nations. She 
has spiritual mission which binds together the 
subjects of Native States and those of British India; 
and besides, victory to the latter in the fight for 
Swaraj means an impetus to the same cause in the 
Native States. 


JSl 


Appeal to the British Throne. 

Leaders of National India are demanding an 
immediate declaration of policy from the Govern¬ 
ment of His Majesty to the effect that they recog¬ 
nise Home Rule to be the political goal of India 
Would it not be in the highest interests of oui com¬ 
mon motherland if enlightened and patriotic Princes 
of Your Highness’eminence—very few as they are 
— will send up a recommendation to His Majesty on 
behalf of India’s movement towards larger freedom 
and couple with it a prayer that His Imperial 
Majesty might also be graciously pleased to make 
it known to all his Indian Allies that they could 
deserve his approbation and esteem only by sub¬ 
mitting themselves to constitutional principles and 
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rbc'esses of administration, similar to those which 
lis Majesty has himself accepted. Wrote Raja 
Sir T. Madhava Rao :— 

“ I am convinced that if unqualified personal 
and arbitrary rule continue in Native States, they 
must inevitably collapse one after another, the 
event being only a question of time. This is a 
consummation which the British Government is 
too high-minded to desire, and hence the British 
Government may well be expected to avail itself 
of proper and favourable opportunities to bring 
about the establishment of constitutional govern¬ 
ment in Native States, in the best interests of 
these States themselves.” 

The Vision of the Future. 

These are the words of a renowned statesman ; 
and if, as he suggests, the Paramount Power 
openly expresses itself in favour of constitutional¬ 
ism, it is sure to have far-reaching and beneficial 
consequences. And that will be the first step to¬ 
wards the materialization of that inspiring vision 
of a United States of India which is filling every 
patriot’s heart with radiance and rapture. Whether 
it be a Federation or a Confederation, therein will 
shine the States no less democratic than the Pro¬ 
vinces, the Dewans no less hononred than the 
Governors, the Princes no less adored as heads of 
republics than the Emperor as the enthroned 
president |of a world-wide Commonwealth and 
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tJwhole joyously and prosperously progressing in 

* and of Humanity- 
the service of Hod ana 01 
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your Highness, the full realisat.on of ft 
dream, which we have all beer^ ^ s uch 

a „d cherish, may he acce,crated ^“Id 'again, 
as you. May the Loi , y 0 ur Highness 

shower His choicest blessings on J° brotherwhois 
and on your most worthy fneml Highn esses 

my beloved Sovereign so that^ Yc^ times 

may help the nation unfading 

a „d lead it on to the anticipated Day 

splendour. A MYSOBEAN. 
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MEMORIALS ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
NATIVE STATES.—IV. 


To 


His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 

Bahadur oi Bikaner. 

Pardon me, Your Highness, for the unconscion¬ 
able length, the tiresome reiterations and the 
literary infelicities of these hastily written memo¬ 
rials ; I had almost decided to give my feeble pen 
some rest—to the immense relief, no doubt, of my 
readers—when the daily papers handed to me a 
telegraphic summary of Lord Islington’s speech on 
Indian Reforms which contains an allusion to the 
Native States ; and that necessitates my adding 
this postscript. I need not deal with the other 
points raised by Lord Islington; our nationalist 
press has examined his scheme and drawn atten¬ 
tion to its unhappy tone and its unsubstantial cha¬ 
racter. With regard to the Indian States, Lord 
Islington is reported to have “held that they must 
come into the scheme of their own free will. 
Treaty rights must be scrupulously respected 
and nothing must be done to impair the personal 
link binding them to the Crown/’J 

Obviously, his Lordship has travelled beyond 
the proper field of discussion in evincing this 

l That part of the speech which relates to this subject is 
given in full in the Appendix. 
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Jess anxiety about the "personal 1-nk. 
'there has been no talk-at all events, no irreverent 
or ungracious talk-either in India or elsewhere, 
regarding the Crown and its relations. 

revision of Treaties. 

As for treaties, it is but right that they should 
be reviewed and amended in the light of Euiope b 
refined notions of international justice and fairplay. 
The war has consigned the old ideas of inter-state 
ethics into the fire; and when the purified politica 

conscience emerges out of the crucible, it S10U ^ 

be applied also to the question of properly adjust- 
ing England’s relation with the Indian States. 
Speaking in February last at the East Didm 
Association, London,- Mr. Abbas All g, 
Dewan of Janjira and Junagadh States and Retired 
Member of the Council of India, observed The 
relations of the Chiefs were based on certain trea¬ 
ties, and some of the clauses of those covenants, it 
they were closely examined in a court of law, 
might perhaps be considered void, because they 
were, to some extent at least, without adequate 
consideration. To take one instance, that of the 
salt revenue of an Indian maritime State; a treaty 
would be entered into, and the Chief would be 
bound hand and foot not to utilise the natural 
resources of bis State for export at all. Even if he 
consented to pay in full the duty on salt, he was 
debarred from making a profitable use of what 
belonged to him. With regard to this, the question 
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iheofiscal relations of the Paramount Power and 
e Indian Chief arose, and, no doubt, the treaty 
was based on a desire to safeguard British revenues. 
Another matter the speaker would like to mention 
was the arrangement about coinage.” 


Is it not then necessary that the treaties, 
framed at a time* when there was not the same 
degree of mutual understanding, friendship and 
trust as there is at present between the Native 
States and the British Power, should be re-written 
now according to our improved conceptions of 
what would be healthful and creditable to England 
and her Empire'? 
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Re-Classification of States. 


it is also necessary that an attempt should be 
made to classify the 675 Native States according 
to their status and importance. Titular Rajas, 
virtual Jahgirdars and real Sovereigns are all 


*As a revelation of the seamy side of Rritish statesmanship 
of the early days in regard to Native States, the italicised por¬ 
tion of the'following quotation from the famous adoption Des¬ 
patch (dated 30th April 1860) of Lord Oanning-so wise and 
noble in its conclusion —is noteworthy 


•• The safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by the 

maintenance of Native Chiefs well affected to us. "V* 

Restless men, who will accept no profession but arms, ciaHy 
intriguers bred up in Native Courts, and others who would 
chafe at our stricter and more formal rule, live tlieie (m the 
Native States) contentedly It was long age sail 

hv Sir John Malcolm that if we made all India into ziUas,, u- 
was not in the nature of things that our Empire should last fifty 
years; but that if we could keep up a number of Native States, 
without political power, but as royal instruments, we should 
exist in India as long as our naval superiority in Europe was. 
maintained.” 


f 
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iromiscuously grouped together at present- undei*| 
the name of Chiefs or Princes ; and it is highly im¬ 
portant that the several types should be disting¬ 
uished from one another. States should be differen¬ 
tiated from estates, and powerful Sovereigns from 
petty chieftains, so that the position assigned and 
the treatment accorded to each may be in accor¬ 
dance with some valid and intelligible principle 
and also so that there might be some rational basis 
for any arrangement that may be devised for the 
representation of Native States in bodies constitu¬ 
ted to deal with All-India and Imperial questions. 
It seems to be necessary also that all States, pro¬ 
perly recognized as such, should have direct dea¬ 
lings with the Government of India and not be left 
to the care of Provincial Governments. The 
necessity for the creation of a special court to 
adjudicate cases arising between the Supreme 
Power and the States has already been pointed 
out. That same court may be vested with the 
power of interpreting the Treaties and Scciiuds in 
cases of difference of interpretation. 


Princes—and Princes. 

What exactly Lord Islington means by “ the 
States coming into the scheme of their own free¬ 
will ” is not quite clear. If his meaning be that the 
British Government cannot or need not induce the 
.Princes to “popularize” their political constitu¬ 
tions, we need do no more than refer his Lordship ot 
the words, already quoted, of Lord Ripon and Raja 
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. Madhava Rao, both of whom took their 
on the policy enunciated in the Great Queen’s 
proclamation. Further, in expecting the Native 
States to initiate democratic reforms of their own 
accord, Lord Islington is only giving evidence of 
that dense ignorance which prevails in most 
quarters regarding the present condition and future 
possibilities of Native States, and whose prevalence, 
by the bye, has provided the present writer with an 
excuse for venturing to employ his modest powers 
in the service of so great a cause. No doubt there 
are among our Ruling Princes a few who, like 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, are the liberals 
minded pioneers of constitutional reform and are 
eager to ensure the prosperity of their subjects. 
But have we not also heard of Rulers* who spend 
eleven months out of twelve in quest of health or 
pleasure outside their territory ; who defy public 
opinion and social laws in contracting domestic 
relations and friendships ; wlio expend public funds 
on matters of such relative importance as the 
Palace Band and the State Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in the proportion of Rs. eight thousand and 
Rs. three thousand respectively ; who have had no 
compunction in deporting or ‘otherwise molesting 
publicists and public workers ; who, even if they 
seem progressive and constitutional, have so design¬ 
ed and shaped the Representative Assembly or 
the Legislative Council that it is practically a toy 
for the infant Demos, a cloak and a cat’s-paw for 




* For instances refer to Appendix. 
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officialdom and an imposing but hollow 
ent to the Durbar ? 


orna- 


Unreality of advertised Progress. 


Yes; Your Highness—princes properly so 
called are not many among the hundreds who now 
glory in that name. Most of them have forgot 
ten the greatness of their ancestry and the responsi¬ 
bility of their heritage. Instead of striving to win the 
gratitude of their people which is a comparatively 
easy task, they spare themselves no trouble and cost 
in trying to propitiate others with a view to gain 
nothing more substantial than rank and precedence 
and title to feed their own personal vanity, t Even 
among the more clever and better known of them, 
there are not a few who have not cared to make 
conditions of life in their States really as attractive 
as they are in the neighbouring British Province, 
who have kept taxation at a high level, who have 
centralized all administrative powers in their own 
hands, who have not bestowed any serious thought 
on the educational and economic advancement of 
the millions under their care, and whose veneer of 
modernism covers the essence of the antiquated 
regime. There is no life—no real, wakeful, pm 
poseful, energetic and progressive life—in the 
States, Once famed as the refuge of art and lite¬ 
rature, they are now conspicuous for their intellec¬ 
tual inanition and soullessness. Among the great¬ 
est names of Modern India, not even one can be 


l See Kipling’s satire given at the end. 
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aed by a Native State as its own. Our great- 
politicians, public workers, historians, scien¬ 
tists, lawyers, orators, poets and novelists, social 
reformers—all belong to some part or other of 
British India. Three decades ago when there was 
a keen rivalry between “ natives” and outsiders 
for distinction in practical statecraft, and when 
men had to act in the light of their own indepen¬ 
dent judgment and had no precedent to follow, 
the States were able to produce some first-rate 
administrators and statesmen. But conditions 
have changed now; and the Dewan of to-day is 
generally either a glorified clerk, or a fussy ama¬ 
teur, or a hardened British Indian bureaucrat.! The 
most promising young men in some States are 
absorbed into the offices of Government where, 
however, their intelligence withers away, there be¬ 
ing no scope for its flowering; and little talent is 
left in the State for public work and literary pur¬ 
suits. This intellectual and moral bankruptcy will 
become a thing of the past only when the people 
are lifted out of their torpor and listlessness by a 
growing sense of their own human value and im¬ 
portance. Their abject and self-oblivious depen¬ 
dence on the almighty Sirkar should make room for 
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a burning and aggressive self-consciousness ; and 


+The qualities which distinguish a successful civilian of 
British India are not exactly the qualities that are essential for 
success in the administration of a Native State. The atmosphere 
in which a Dewan has to work and the standpoint from which 
he has to view the questions coming before him are altogether 
different from those in which the member of the “ heaven-born” 
ervice is usually placed. 
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]en alone will their faculties be set free to man 
Test themselves in the higher domains of thought 
and of enterprise. The individual should cease 
to think that he is nobody in the State, and begin 
to feel that he has something to fight for, some¬ 
thing to preserve, something to keep a vigil about— 
for has it not been said that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty ? This political awakening is 
the necessary pre-condition of all true progress and 
it should therefore be the first duty of every patriot 
to try to rid the people of their present moral 
insensibility miscalled contentment and their low 
self-satisfaction mistaken for blessedness, and to 
generate in them that divine discontent and that 
upward aspiration which is the mother of all 
manly idealism and effort. One way to achieve 
that end is to throw political responsibility on the 
shoulders of the people themselves and force their 
pace, as it were, on the path of progress ; and this 
is the policy that is being pursued, not without 
gratifying results on the whole, by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore and his Dewan Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya. 


*SL 


Participation in the Fight for Home Rule, 
— A Vitalizing Process. 


Another way to attain the same end is to allow 
and even encourage the people of the States to 
place themselves on the crest of the mighty wave 
which is now moving the whole of India forward. 
The impact of that all-inspiring, all-invigorating 
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aH-uplifting movement will infuse new 
bitions, new hopes and new enthusiasms into 
the hearts of the people and impart to them that ele¬ 
ment of virility and of daring without which much 
of the public life of many a State has been but a 
noisy theatricality. It has already been remarked 
that even in some apparently advanced States, popu¬ 
lar institutions exist only in form and not in fact ’ 
those shadowy institutions can be rendered real and 
effectual only when their members have imbibed 
the earnestness, the restless zeal and the resistless 
courage which characterize the surging^ political 
life of the larger British India. If what Lord 
Islington meant by the “ free will ” of the Native 
States be the political awakening of their denizens 
and the resultant constitutional reforms forced 
from within , then the surest preparation for such a 
consummation would be the popular up-heaval 
brought about by the example and influence of 
British India’s passionate struggle for liberty. 


True Statesmanship. 


} 


Your Highness, Lord Islington has said that 
India’s journey towards her goal must be slow. 
We could understand it, seeing that he is of the 
bureaucratic household ; but we cannot understand 
Your Highness saying the same. Great political 
and intellectual forces flow with a tidal sweep, 
heedless of petty obstacles ; and in the pregnant 
words of Lord Morley, wise statesmen are those 
who foresee what time is bringing, and endeavour 
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c.aape institutions and to mould mens though 
d purpose in accordance with the change that is 
about to surround them. Among reformers of 
such pre-vision, I wish to count my own Sove¬ 
reign and Your noble Highness. Both of you are 
Princes of great prestige and influence ; both of 
you are noted for your enlightenment and libera¬ 
lity ; both of you have been the paragons of true 
constitutional progress; and both of you are 
unsurpassed as patriots, with a profound venera¬ 
tion for our past, with an unwavering faith in the 
sublime tenets of our ancient religion and philo¬ 
sophy, and with a noble determination to rejuve¬ 
nate the nation that did so much in the past for 
the world and its civilization. To Your Highness¬ 
es, then, belongs the privilege of comprehending 
the true significance of the great contemporary 
events and of so directing affairs that posterity 
may bless your names as those of great national 
benefactors who, amidst storm as amidst calm, 
amidst gloom as amidst sunshine, adhered to the 
ideal of the People, and placing themselves at the 
head of the onward forces, strove to enable India 
to be once again the free and triumphant archi- 
tect of her own destiny. 


(si. 


A Mysorean 
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LORD ISLINGTON ON NATIVE STATES. 


Their Place in Indian Self-Government. 

In any final scheme of Indian self-government, it is clear 
that provision must be made for the Native States which, in 
area and population, cover one-third of the Indian peninsula. 
Comprised within the legal definition of India, they are exclud¬ 
ed from that of British India, and do not form part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions. Proud to acknowledge the paramountcy 
of the British Crown, their rulers are so far from.being British 
subjects that they enjoy an almost complete internal sovereign¬ 
ty solemnly guaranteed to them, with certain limitations, by 
formal treaties the scrupulous observance of which is a point of 
honour with the British Government. And yet, though his¬ 
torically and constitutionally divorced from the body politic of 
British India, they are inextricably bound up with it by their 
geographical-imposition, whi<*h necessarily exposes them on all 
sides to influences from without; while railways, posts and 
telegraphs must tend more and more to level artificial barriers 
and to foster the growth of common sentiment . Thus it is that 
making no claim to interfere in their own, they claim to take 
part in the defence of the British Empire, and wherever the 
Indian Army has fought, Imperial Service Troops have stood 
side by side with their British and Indian comrades. 

Obviously, therefore, they must occupy an important place 
in any of our schemes. What that place must be, it would be pre¬ 
mature to discuss now ; but there are certain principles which 
must always be borne steadily in mind : — 

First .— The States must come into our scheme of their own 
free will. We can put no pressure upon them which the letter 
and the spirit of our treaty engagements with them do not 
permit. 
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In speaking thus, we cannot think that Mr. 
ontagu was seriously upholding the idea that 
some of the territory now directly under British 
administration in India should be converted into 
Feudatory Principalities. For, apart from the 
obvious administrative unwisdom of adding to the 
already unwieldy number—675—of Native States 
whose existence has given rise to problems too vast, 
too numerous, and too highly complicated to be 
complacently or light-heartedly faced, there is the 
question of the liberty of the people likely to be 
thereby affected. It is one of the vital principles 
of Liberalism of which Mr. Montagu is known to 
be a doughty champion—’that every man has an 
inalienable right to choose the State of which he 
shall be the subject. Patriotism being, after all, a 
natuial and instinctive feeling, men spontaneously 
own their allegiance to the State into which they 
are born and under whose protection they have 
grown up. They are not goods and chattel to be 
transferred, without their consent, by one owner 
to another. Such compulsory transference of men 
iiom one State to another can only be accomplish¬ 
ed by means of physical force—which means the 
negation of liberty and the destruction of Libera¬ 


lism. And yet—whatever be the meaning of the 
above-quoted declaration of Mr. Montagu—there 
have been Englishmen to advocate the creation of 
more Native States. This policy of so-called 
“ devolution ” has found an influential exponent in 
in Sir Walter Lawrence, the character of whose 
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(critics will easily be understood when it is 
^luembered that he was Lord Curzon s Private 
Secretary in India. Dr. John Pollen, another 
Retired Anglo-Indian celebrity, pleaded for the 
same retrogressive policy, maintaining “ that the 
best and simplest way of giving ‘ Home Rule ’ to 
India, if Home Rule be really desired, would be to 
constitute Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and possibly 
Karachi, “ free cities,” and restore the rest of 
India to Native Chieftains with British Residents 

attached to their courts. The eulogies 

bestowed by Mrs. Besant and her new school of 
“ Home Rulers ” on the admirable administration 
of Native States such as Baioda confirm this view, 
and seem to me to prove that, in spite of the Wes¬ 
tern agitator, the country has not changed very 
much since 1 left it, and that the peoples of India 
still retain their innate yearning for, and appre¬ 
ciation of personal rule, and that the masses still 
prefer the Native State form of Government.” 
[Asiatic Review , January 1917]. 


><SL 


A more hideous travesty of the “ Home Rule ” 
idea, it is impossible to conceive of. As an Irishman, 
Dr. Pollen should have known that “ Home Rule,” 
as demanded by his great countrymen like Daviit 
and O’Connell, Parnell and Redmond, stands not 
for the resuscitation of some ancient and forgotten 
Irish dynasty of Brian’s or any other’s, nor for the 
crowning of Sir Edwar d Carson as the Sovereign 
Lord of Erin—but for the realization of the sover¬ 
eignty of the Irish Nation. 11 Home Rule is, in 
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th, not a matter of racial preferenca, but one; of 
niversal political justice. It seeks the supremacy 
of The People over the entire machinery of govern¬ 
ment. The Indian Home Rulers do not instance 
Baroda as the full embodiment of their ultimate 
ideal. Such of the Native States as are, according 
to Dr. Pollen himself, “ admirable ” senve only to 
show that Indians are not inferior to any in 
organizing and administrative ability. Where 
they are left free to work out their own 
destiny, Indians have not been slow to be 
animated by progressive ideals and they have pur¬ 
sued those ideals with no little success : this, and 
nothing more than this, is proved by the history 
of the better known States ; and therein they simp¬ 
ly support—’not satisfy—the demand for Home 
Rule. As a matter of fact, they need real constitu¬ 
tional 44 Home Rule” as much as the Provinces of 
British India. At present, thev are mostly under 
unqualified autocracy, or at best under bureau¬ 
cracy, and neither of these forms of government 
could be regarded as 44 Home Rule.” It is puerile 
mockery to talk of the 44 preference ” or choice of 
the masses ; for they have really no sense of civic 
responsibility. Politically they are lifeless, and 
there can be no hope of their being able to exer¬ 
cise their judgment as self-conscious and free citi¬ 
zens before the Governments are democratized 
And democracy is really not the peculiar monopoly 
of any race or country ; it is, as already hinted, of 
universal applicability. The truly Indian type of 
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government—that is, the type prevalent in times o 
yore—was not absolute autocracy, but limited 
monarchy, as “popular” in constitution as it then 
possibly could bet and into what it could have 
developed if the natural process of its evolution 
had not been interfered with by alien hands, it is 
not possible for any one now to say. But of this, 
we may be certain : that not even in India could 
“ absolutism ” have flourished for any length of 
time. If any country has been for ages under a 
despotic form of government, only one of two ex¬ 
planations could be given of it, both of which, how¬ 
ever, would go against the evidences of history and 
the known ingredients of human natuie. Either 
the successive desopts of that country must have 
been uniformly benevolent and patriotic men assis¬ 
ted by equally good officers—which supposition 
would not be sustained by a consideration of the 
probabilities of the case as may be inferred from 
the recorded experiences of the world ;--or the 
people of that country must have lost all instincts 
of self-interest and so reduced to a condition 
of dumb serfdom that they could not exer¬ 
cise even the right of rebellion—which sup¬ 
position would not be tenable in the face of 
the known limitations of human patience, which 
at any rate is not much greater than that of lower 
animals. So in India, as elsewhere, men have been 
continuously yearning and struggli ng forward for 
the attainment of liberation from political bondage; 
and it is nothing but malice to suggest that all that 
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iliey now seek is the substitution of an indig* nous 
.autocracy for a foreign bureaucracy—though even 
this may perhaps be desired as a preliminary step 

towards the establishment of national democracy. 
It is a mischievous contradiction in terms to speak 
•of an Indian autocracy;* for there never was such 
a thing as autocracy properly so-called in India at 
any time when she was her own mistress ; and 
what we see to day in the States is, not the faithful 
reproduction of the true Aryan political ideal, but 
only the crude handiwork of Anglo-Indian autocrats 
and bureaucrats who seldom were men imbued 
with any lofty and enduring ideal. Therefore, the 
idea of expanding the area of Feudatory India 
■cannot appeal to any save its reactionary 
apostles and its prospective beneficiaries. It 
is a slave and not a citizen who can be 
asked to change the directum of his loyal¬ 
ty irrespective of his own will; and our faith m 
Britain’s innate love and respect for human liberty 
is too deep to let us fear that she will mistake the 
true meaning of India’s aspiration and hand over 
those who are now under her direct care to chief¬ 
tains who, after propitiating the Anglo-Indian 
Residents, will be free to revive the ugly traditions 
of Nmmbixm, without having to subject themselves 
to the legal and constitutional restraints which 
were religiously respected by the mighty monarch* 
of old. What Britain should now concern herself 
with is neither annexation nor relinqu ishuientmf 

*S ee quotations from Tiruvalhiv r. Rantfde and 
Mr. Telang. 
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itory. The existing territorial arrangement has 
generations been accepted as the work of a 
power superior to human deliberation and effort, 
and the country has Long reconciled itself to the 
fact. It would not be wise to meddle with such a 
fact bequeathed by history. Liberal thinkers in 
Europe are insisting that when the War draws to 
a close and the terms of peace are to be settled, one 
of the essential conditions for international agree¬ 
ment should be that “ no transfer of property from 
one State to another shall be made unless and until 
the approval of the people of the territory concern¬ 
ed shall have been ascertained in some genuine, 
fair and appropriate way.” (Gr. L. Dickinson) 
Surely, England is not going to violate this right¬ 
eous principle in India and double the political yoke 
where it is only single at present. Her object, on 
the contrary, should be to release from the auto¬ 
cratic or bureaucratic yoke the subjects of Native 
States as well as those of her own, and make eacli 
human being under her aegis a free partner in the 
commonwealth. Mr. Montagu, as a good Liberal, 
should have no difficulty in seeing that the Law- 
rence-PolIen interpretation of India’s demand for 
Home Rule, as the desire for a regime of Resident- 
ridden Nawabism, is like saying that the out¬ 
stretched hand of a hungry man seeks a stone for 
performing some blood-curdling feat of stoicism. 
The principle of democracy—like the principles 
of truth, love and justice on which it is based'— 
is an eternal and all-transcending principle ; and 
£ 
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its highest promise is to secure to every humaj 
being, of whatever colour or creed or country, a fail- 
opportunity for full self-development and self- 
realization. If from this all-embracing humani¬ 
tarian movement India or her Native States are 
to be excluded, they can only be assumed to be 
non-human or less than human,—an assumption 
which even their enemies will not have the heart 
or the heartlessness to make. 


Shivajee’s System of Government. 


Mr.M. G, Ranade in his Rise of the Mahratta Power , has 
compared Shivaji s cabinet of government, called Ashta Pra - 
dhan (Council of Eight Ministers) with the constitution of the 
Government of India. In his Introduction to the Peshwas 
Diaries he observes:If the Peshwas had continued true 
to the ancient Raj-Mandal, and while substituting 
themselves as the deputies of the hereditary Rajas’ 
had maintained the old constitution intact, and had not 
tried to rule the Empire by a machinery of subordinates 
originally intended by Shivaji for particular offices and com. 
mands, there was no reason why the great purposes served by 
the Raj-Mandal under Shivaji, Rajaram, and Shahu, might not 
have been fulfilled with equal success in the times of their 

Brahmin ministers.The change meant the 

conversion of the organic whole into an inorganic mass, and 
it reproduced the old Mahomedan methods of single rule, 
against which Shivaji had successfully struggled when he or¬ 
ganized the Raj-Mandal.” 


* 
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Appendix V. 

Truvalluvar. 


of the 2nd century A. D. has laid down the follow¬ 
ing maxims in liis Kuvcil for the guidance of 
rulers of men. 

• Behold the noble prince who ruleth the people of his do¬ 
minions with loving care: sovereignty will never depart from 



him. 

It is not the lance that bringeth victory unto the prince : 
it is rather his sceptre [of justice], and that provided it is 

straight and leaneth not to either side. 

Behold the prince who oppresseth his subjects and doth 
iniquity ; he is worse than an assassin. 

Verily it is the tears of those groaning under oppression 
that wear away the prosperity of the prince. 

The udders of the cow will be dried up and the Brah¬ 
man will forget his science if the prince ruleth not with 


justice. _ e . A 

Bahold the prince who ruleth with a rod of .ron and 

causeth anguish unto his people: he shall stand without a 

friend and perish forthwith. 

Hehold the prince whose cruelty is a byword among lus 
people his days will be shortened and he will perish forthwith. 

The tyranny that yoketh to itself charlatans is the only 
burden under which the earth groanetb : there is none other 

beside. 

What do these maxims, formulated seventeen- 
centuries ago, prove ? Do they show that despotism 
is India’s favourite form of government ? Do they 
show that India’s best moralists were indifferen 
towards questions of political justice ? Do they 
show that the “ divine right ” of autocrats was the 
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epted creed of ancient India ? Do they- show 
at the people’s right to rebel under oppression 
was altogether absent from the minds of our politi¬ 
cal theorists ? No. The passion for justice has been 
with men in all countries and in all ages ; and that 
is what suggests man’s kinship with the Divine, 
Love of justice, respect for truth, longing for liberty, 
the feelings of gratitude, patriotism, filial affection, 
—these and the like are the elemental passions of 
every human heart; and they belong to the uni¬ 
versal side of our psychology, though their concrete 
forms may differ according to national tempera¬ 
ment and environment and history. Hatred of 
tyranny and love of equality and freedom were as 
natural in ancient India as they now are in any 
civilized country ; and Tiruvalluvar, in speaking as 
he has done, has not expressed any ideals foreign 
to his nation. 


Democracy in Ancient India 

Mr. P. K. Telang, editor of Neiv India , deli¬ 
vered a thoughtful and eloquent lecture on ” the 
World-Movement towards Democracy, and En¬ 
gland’s 'Attitude towards the same,” at Tanjore 
on 7th October, 1917. 

He said :—“ The word Rajan (or King) means 
one who can keep the people contented. Power 
and authority were implicitly admitted to rest on 
the sanction and the good-will and consent of the 
people. The ultimate right of the people to be the 
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&rbiters as to the kind of government tin 
would have and the persons they would have to 
govern them, was recognised. This recognition 
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was given concrete form in two restraints on the 
power of the King, which was otherwise absolute. 
He could not transcend Dharma. What is Dharma ? 
The custom of the people, admitted and sanctified 
as binding law by the imprimateur of those who 
were the knowers and the guardians of the people’s 
culture. He could not break the word of the Brah- 
manas. Who were the Brahmanas ? Those who 
having acquired culture and knowledge, gave 
everything to the service ot the country, and the 
service of the people without expecting any return. 
(Hear, hear). Their watch-words were self-renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrifice in the service of the 
Nation. You will note how both these checks 
would lead to the substantiation of the ultimate 
power of the people. These two doctrines were 
gradually developed as people advanced in culture 
and in political experience, till we had actual 
democracies and republics, as those of which record 
is .found in Jain and Buddhist books. If these 
were not larger in number, it must be remembered 
that States in those days were not political : the 
work of the people was carried on by social ins¬ 
titutions, such as the village Panchayats, industri¬ 
al or mercantile guilds, and caste organisations of 
various kinds; and there you find that the principle 
of democracy was fully alive. You will find in 
these guilds and in these village Panchayats the 


democratic feeling perfectly operative. If India 
had not been so unfortunate as to have laid itself 
open to attack from outside, if it had not been the 
target of repeated foreign invasions, democratic 
institutions would have developed to perfection 
in India. We should not have had to learn of 
democracy from the West and to import demo¬ 
cratic institutions from outside. But the foreign 
invasions upset the whole system which had been 
developed in the country and postponed the full 
development of democratic institutions, though 
the germs of democracy remained intact, and re¬ 
main so still.”—(From the report in New India.) 


Appendix VI. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar in support 
of Home Rule. 


H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar, presiding at the 
distribution of prizes to the students of the State 
High School, (Alwar,) on Saturday the 18th August 
1917, delivered a patriotic and thoughtful address 
which has been widely quoted in the Indian press. 
The following occurs in the course of that speech. 

I say to you, students, whatever sphere of life may lie 
before you and whatever careers may open out in your future, 
pray, remember that you are first an Indian — a patriotic 
Indian, a loyal Indian, both of which terms can be synony¬ 
mous and need not at all be contradictory. 

The air is rife these days in India with the question of 
Home Rule and Self-Government within the Empire; and the 
War—in the words of the sagacious and Liberal-minded Britis 
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e Minister—has made us a “thousand years older,’’ an 
'sequently a thousand years more advanced in our notions 
life and people. All these questions of politics, to my mind, 
do not rest so much on pious hopes and resolutions, nor on gifts 
and concessions, as they do on self-realisation which, com¬ 
mences from within;and when this light dawns, the darkness 
of ignorance disappears, and gives place to freedom which, 
when applied to countries and peoples as a whole, acquires such 
names as Home Rule, Self-Government, etc. While I cannot 
conceive of any Indian who is true to his country and to the 
blood of his parents not uniting in the legitimate aspirations of 
India towards its ultimate goal of taking its rightful position 
within the Empire, the progress and attainment of these ends 
will always depend on the degree to which glich self-reali¬ 
sation is attained from within- 


Democracy in Travancorc. 


In the middle part of September 1917, the 
Shaslitipoorthi or the 60th birthday of H. H. the 
Maharaja of Travancore was celebrated with due 
pomp and ceremony by the people of that State in 
various centres. On the 25th September a grand 
People’s Address was presented to His Highnes at 
Trivandrum and the address was read by Dewan 
Bahadur Mr. A. Govinda Pillai, retired High Court 
Judge. The following passage occurs in the middle 
of the loyal address; and the sentiments, both ex¬ 
pressed and implied in it, are of happy signi¬ 
ficance :— 

“ rhe creation of a Legislative Council, the recognition of 
the democratic spirit of the age in the constitution of a Popular 
Assembly, the enunciation otf the principle of self-government 
by the formation of Town Improvement Com mittees in the 
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country.” 


Mediaeval-minded Kashmir.. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, in-the course 
of a speech at a public meeting of about 5000 people 
on the 20th of August 1917, is reported to have 
observed as follows with reference to Mrs. Annie 
Besant’s internment 

“ It is a shame for people to follow a woman as their poli¬ 
tical leader. Women are made by God for the production of 
the race and not to be our political leaders. Wg should con¬ 
sider the British Government as our parents. What belongs to 
the parents is the property of the children. Government will 
give everything to her children when she deems it fit.’ 


It is plain that H. H. the Maharaja of Kash¬ 
mir is living mentally in the dark ages ; or he has a 
very bad memory and has forgotten that he had 
himself sworn allegiance to a woman who ruled the 
British Empire for more than sixty years. Com¬ 
menting upon His Highness’s speech, the Mahratta 
wrote :— • 
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We do not think any detailed comment is necessary. The 
Maharajah lives in the hills secluded from the progressive in¬ 
fluences of the go-ahead parts of the country aud may well be 
excused for holding views regarding women which any sane 
man to-day would consider ante-<jeluvian. As regards the 
“parent” theory of Government, it is on a par with the 
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r Jodviotion of tha race ” theory about women. Both onc&J 
prevailed,” but are now disowned by even the common run of 
sane people. A contemporary suggests that the Maharaja of 
Kashmir must have been imposed upon by the person respon 
sible for writing out a speech for him, and that the Maharaja 
himself is not capable of giving vent to such views. We shall 
not go into the merits of this suggestion- We shall only say 
that we can conceive of ‘*a benighted Maharaja' and do not see 
the necessity of finding some one else to receive the lashes of 
public criticism upon a “ Highness ” speech. 


The Piteous State Pudukotta 


The sixteenth session of the Pudukotta Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly was held on 7th September 1917. 
The address read by the Superintendent Mr. Sidney 
Burn I.C.S., was marked neither by enthusiasm for 
improvement nor by dignity of expression. It in¬ 
sinuated that the popular representatives were 
joking in advocating temperance reform, and re¬ 
buked them for being argumentative. Instead of 
there being any discussion and deliberation, the 
questions of members and the answers of Govern¬ 
ment were “taken as read.” New India a journal 
by no means wanting in partiality for “Native” 
administrations — was constrained to comment thus 
on the address of Mr. Sidney Burn 

The address of the “ Pudukottai Darbar ” to the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly is an insipid statement recording little pro¬ 
gress in any branch of State activities. The absentee Raja is 
as usual spending his time in Australia with “the Rani Sahiba 
and the Yuvaraja and the Representative Assembly is asked 
to console itself with the assurance “ when the journey can be 
made without the present danger, delay and uncertainty”—all 
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three will be returning to the State. Meanwhile^ the 
inistration is being conducted in frhe old groove and the rate 
of progress can be gleaned from the fact that for even such 
small matters as the appointment of a lady doctor, sanction 
must come from Australia. The Financial transactions of last 
year resulted in a surplus of two lakhs which has, however, 
been spent, we had almost said wasted, in needlessly conver¬ 
ging Government paper into War Loan stock. The Darbar seem 
to be guided by most up-to-date financial ideals, not merely 
because large surpluses are budgeted for—thereby wringing out 
more money from the taxpayers than is needed for adminis¬ 
trative purposes—but also because the surpluses are not used 
^or any productive or useful purposes, such as the expansion of 
educational or irrigational facilities. 


An unprincely Prince. 

Two years ago (in 1915) the London Times , 
reviewing the then published collection of Lord 
Curzon’s addresses on the Imperial Mission of 
England, wrote :— 


“ Our success cannot be illustrated more significantly tha n 
by Lord Curzon’s story of the Indian Prince who came to him 
and said he wanted to go home. By “home’ he meant, not 
Bombay or Bengal; he meant England.” 

If the above is not a mere “ story,” and then, 
if its hero’s proficiency in English was such as to 
Reserve any degree of respect, the only inference 
possible to draw from it is that there is at least one 
among ourprinces who is denationalized and is not 
ashamed to proclaim that fact. It must be a very 
unnatural and unlovely form of Imperialism which 
requires an Indian to renounce India; and if the 
Prince of the above story was really not a renegade, 
there can be no doubt about his having played the 
hypocrite. 
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Over-centralized Government 
in Hyderabad. 


In the fourth ""memorial on the problems of 
Native States, the proper position of a constitutional 
Prince in the government of his State has been 
described as “ a cog in the mechanism.” He holds 
t?he administration in tact and keeps it going ; but 
he does not so indentify himself with it 
that, when things go wrong, he should have 
to bear all the blame. Every school-bov 
knows that in England the King can do 
no wrong and that the Sovereign is always above 
criticism. The advantages—not only personal, but 
also national—ot the ruler occupying such a posi¬ 
tion of consequential inconspicuousness, or invisible 
effectualness, are yet to be realized in several 
Indian States; and in many of them, the Dewan is 
merely a Secretary to the Maharaja. This, in truth, 
is the condition even in Hyderabad, the largest of 
the States. As the Hindu U9th Sept. 1917) put it:— 


“ It was a most momentous step that His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad took when he accepted the resignation 
of his minister Nawab Sir Salar Jung and resolved to carry 
on the administration himself.' It was also a novel step ; but 
a part from the novelty of such a course, it does not appear 
it will be possible for the ruler of so large a State as Hy¬ 
derabad personally to provide for the rapidly growing needs 
of a progressive modern system of administration. Nor does 
H look in the fitness of things that the Sovereign of a State 
should dissipate friis energy in the routine and tedious details 
of administration, when there is and must be sufficient scope 
for its employment in more valuable directions. Two years 
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now elapsed since His Highness took personal "barge 
^f the administration of the State. We do not suggest that 
the administration has suffered in efficiency in these years. 


jndeed, there is evidence that His Highness* Government are 
actuated by zeal to carry out reforms which are very urgent 
in several directions ; but we do think that — with a carefully 
selected Dewan or Minister and with an Executive Council 
of able men working in co-operation with representatives of 
the people — Hyderabad must be able to make a more rapi^ 
progress than it has been doing in these years. The need for 
the change indicated by us is evident from the extremely 
backward state of Hyderabad. Neither in the matter Of 
education nor sanitation, in the development of agriculture or 
industries, in the improvement of railways or roads, in the 
efficiency of the police or the administration of justice, can 
the state of affairs in Hyderabad be said to be satisfactory 
from the point of view of a modern state. 


A French Publicist on Native States. 

In view of the interest now evinced on all 
sides in matters relating to Indian Native States, 
it might be ot some use to note what an eminent and 
apparently disinterested observer like M. Joseph 
Chailley, a “ distinguished member and publicist 
of the French Colonial School,” has to say on the 
subject. His book L’Inde Britannique [1910] corn- 
tains, no doubt, many incorrect statements and 
unwarranted conclusions; nevertheless, it deserves 
attention as “ the fruit of twenty years of thought, 
and ten of actual labour.” What is more, the work 
has been rendered accessible to the English-reading 
public by no less a person than the Hon. Sir 
William Meyer, K.C.I.E., at present member for 
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n&nee in the Viceroy's Council; and Lord Morlej 
as recognized its value by “ accepting the dedica¬ 
tion of the English version.” Such a work is not 
to be dismissed as the irresponsible effusion of an 
irrepressible globe-trotter. In the chapter dealing 
with Native States, M. Joseph Chailley observes:— 


The States and their princes vaty enormously in charac¬ 
ter. They include powerful rulers of veritable kingdoms and 
simple tribal chiefs, or owners of a few square miles. Some 
are almost savages, others possess a relatively high civiliza¬ 
tion. (P. 212) 

If we wish to form an idea of what the bulk of the 
Native States still are, we must think of the Europe of the 
Middle Ages. We shall find the same practices, the same 
sufferings, the same prejudices, and the same barbarity. 
[P. 225]. 

We may divide the chiefs of India into three classes:— (1) 
The very few who govern according to European ideas of 
order and justice, and who seem to take a personal interest 
in the welfare of their people. (2) Those who have introduc¬ 
ed the elements of a reformed organization, have enacted 
laws, have appointed judges, and have then appointed a 
Wazir to govern for them and relieve them of responsibility. 
And (3) those who still imagine they are the State; that its 
resources are their private property, and its inhabitants 
their slaves; that their affairs should take precedence of all 
others; and that their chief business is pleasure. 'I his last 

class is still the largest ... The chief of such a 

State is a despot. He lives in his palace, surrounded by his 
wives and concubines, the members of his family, courtiers 
mountebanks, jugglers and astrologers. Sometimes he has no 
minister; but that does not lead him to work for himself, or 
prevent him from occasionally leaving his State and allowing 
its affairs to look after themselves. What does it matter, so 
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jg as the chief has a good time ? In his little court, intrigue 
'is rampant. Parties form round his favourites, his wives, and 
his concubines ; and denunciation and calumny are their usual 

weapons in the struggle for favour.'i'he pax 

Britannica has killed the military vocation. The princes of 

to-day.are naturally indolent, and live idly both 

as regards body and mind. When they wake from their torpor, 
jt is to think about wasting money and obtaining the means to 
do so. [P. 229] 


In taking into account the condition of the Natives States 
of India, one must not allow oneself to rely wholly on appea¬ 
rances. So-called reforms are often words which signify noth¬ 
ing ; an ambitious programme may have been set forth, but it 
has not been carried out. [P, 251] 


APPENDIX VII. 

Native States and British Interference. 

Rangacharlu once had occasion to write :— 
‘‘The weakness of a native Samsthanam is that, 
itstead of the affairs of the People, the Palace 
becomes the chief object of thought and the govern¬ 
ing principle.” In recent times, in some Native 
States, the centre of interest has shifted from 
the Palace to the officialdom. Whatever be the 
ideals professed on paper by a Government, its 
real character must depend upon the personal 
predilections and calculations of those who con¬ 
duct the administration from day to day; and that 
is why people in the States are more keenly inter¬ 
ested in appointments and promotions than in 
principles and public institutions. If the State’s 
destinies are not to be mercilessly beaten and 
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own from side to side by the capricious gales dp 
bureaucratic will, it is imperative that the “ Stale’^ 
itself i.e., “ The People”—should become the 
supremest concern of every one. In other words, 
there must be a strong democratic agency which, 
under the watchful care of the Sovereign, and amid 
changing Dewans and officials, could remain firm 
and changeless, safeguarding the permanent inter¬ 
ests of the State, ensuring the continuance of wise 
policies and aiming at the lasting good of the 
People. When there is such a wakeful and powerful 
popular party, interference in the -affairs of the 
State from without—exercised either through 
Residents or otherwise—would be both out of 
place and impossible. 


A Government must in these days be res¬ 
ponsible to some one and amenable to some 
control. Mr. Montagu has laid down that if the 
Indian Government should be free from the 
British Parliamentary control, it should be made 
more responsible to the people of India. Similarly 
if the Durbar of a Native State would be free from 
the leading strings of the Foreign office and the 
inconvenient kindnesses of the British Resident, 
it should consent to be under wholesome consti¬ 
tutional checks and find its strength in an 
ever-increasing measure in the support of its own 
people. When the destinies of the State are 
thus upborne by the whole body of its people) 
the Government of India will not find it easy to 
interfere in its affairs. 
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ativc State Governments and Members 
of the Ruling Family. 



One important point not dealt with in the 
foregoing pages in that of the inadvisability of ap¬ 
pointing a near relative of the reigning Sovereign 
to be a member in.the Councils of the Government 
It is not unlikely that his presence there will fetter 
the freedom of the other members of Government 
and induce them to acquiesce in a measure or a poli¬ 
cy which at heart they may not approve of—unless 
these be men of extraordinary independence and 
courage. Just as a constitutional sovereign is not 
to be mixed up with, but kept above the executive 
machinery of the State, so the heir-apparent or 
other blood-relation must also, as a rule, hold a 
position of constitutional detachment. The case 
in Mysore is an exception ; and a happy exception 
it has proved to be. By nature as by training, 
H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore is a repector of 
constitutional procedure; and His Highness is too 
much of a gentleman to seek to exert undue influ¬ 
ence over the minds of others. Further, His 
Highness, being an extra-ordinary member, does 
not concern himself with the details of all Depart¬ 
ments, nor does he attend all the meetings of the 
Executive Council. His opinion is given only when 
it is sought; and His Highness is known to take 
particular care not to press a point too far and 
make a situation embarassing to any one. If the 
career of H. H. The Yuvaraja as Extra-ordinary 
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unber of Council has proved a success, it reflects 
ry great credit upon the personal qualities of 
His Highness, but absolutely none upon the prin¬ 
ciple itself. It is unsound in principle and inex¬ 
pedient in practice to assign to any near relation 
of a ruler a seat in the responsible councils of 
government. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

Native States and Home Rule. 

In the course of a letter of welcome addressed, to 
Mrs. Annie Besant on her release from Intern¬ 
ment, the writer said — 

One point, Madam, I beg leave to press for 
your particular and friendly attention. In the 
course of the 28 years of your devoted labours for 
the growth and triumph of Indian nationalism, you 
have scrupulously cultivated the friendship of 
many of our Native Princes and have missed no 
opportunity of paying a tribute of praise for the 
depth of their patriotism and the excellence of their 
administration. But to the question of the eman¬ 
cipation of their 70 millions of subjects—who are 
politically the 4 submerged ” or the 44 depressed 
classes of India — you have hitherto found no 
occasion to turn your thought. It is true that some 
of the Native States have risen to renown under 
paternal autocracy or benevolent bureaucracy; but 
are not their subjects ever to enjoy the incompara¬ 
bly greater blessings of democratic rule? One of 
h 
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most fruitful ideas which you have striven to 
trengthen in the domain of our political philosophy 
is that of the inviolable relationship that exists 
between religion and politics. Human life, you 
have said, cannot be cut out into absolutely discon¬ 
nected and independent compartments ; and religion 
is the vory life-breath of existence and effort in 
every sphere, political, social or economic. Religion 
supplies the end to which all material activities 
and equipments are the means ; and not the least 
important among these is the exercise of the rights 
and duties of citizenship. The man who has no 
sense of civic responsibility and no political power 
is robbed of one entire aspect of life; and his 
growth, however luxuriant in other respects, must 
necessarily be imperfect and unsatisfactory on the 
whole. There can be no sane and humane politics 
without the inspiration of a true and humane 
religion ; and there can be no true and complete 
religious life and spiritual self-expression without 
a due exercise of the political faculties. Free and 
equal partnership in the concerns of the State being 
one of the necessary conditions for every indivi¬ 
dual’s f moral self-development— for the full 
flowering of his social and humanitarian instincts 
no less than for his material well-being, the as¬ 
piration for Home Rule is regarded as a spiritual 
aspiration. Are the subjects of Native States 
unfit for such aspiration ? Have they been denied 
the intellectual and moral gifts for political life 
with which their brethren elsewhere are endowed ? 
Arg they ever to remain backward in (lie national 
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rch of India ? And if *they remain so, can the^ 
progress of the rest be real and complete? No, 
Madam, they ought not to be denied the helping 
hand which they so much need and which you 
and you alone—are so well fitted to extend. The 
differentiation between British and Non-British 
provinces in India is mostly only legal and techni¬ 
cal. From the nationalist’s standpoint, all India is 
one. Nay, to the standard-bearer of human liberty, 
all mankind is one; Lowell expressed not an idle 
poetic fancy, but an' actual political fact when he 
sang: 


All mankind are one in spirit and an instinct 
bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle the swift flash 
of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Hu¬ 
manity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the 
gush of joy or shame ; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest 
have equal claim 

So I say that it would be in the fitness of things 
if you, revered Madam, were to bestow some 
thought on the problem of securing the b uiefits of 
citizenship for the subjects of Native States. The 
absence of the political impulse in them at present 
has kept them intellectually dormant; and they 
are bearing noTionorable share in the great nation - 
al enterprises of our common motherland. To 
whom is it given in a larger measure than to you 
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hold high’the'torch of Liberty">ven for tne peo¬ 
ple of our Native States, singing in'the words 
of the premier bard of your native isle . 


Take Freedom, take thy radiant round 

When dimmed, revive—when lost, return 

o Till not a shrine through earth be found 
On which thy glories shall not burn. 


The Mahratta commented thus on the above 

The Karnataka of the 22nd instant contains a 
letter to Mrs. Besant by “A Non-Theosopbist 
Nationalist” according her a reverent welcome 
back amongst the people and praying her, among 
other things, to turn her thought to the question 
of the emancipation of the 70 millions of people 
who are living under the rule of Native Princes- 
The writer feels very keenly the backward state of 
these people, whom he describes as‘‘politically the 
submerged—depressed classes of India. He is 
not satisfied that some of the Native States have 
risen to renown under paternal autocracy or bene¬ 
volent bureaucracy. He craves for the blessings 
of democratic rule for the people of these and othei 
Native States. We may assure the writer that his 
brothers in British India feel equally with him 
the necessity of the Native States coming under 
the influence of the Home Rule wave. Mrs. Besant, 
we are sure, does not make any difference between 

British-ruled and Native-ruled, so far as the right 

of the people to govern themselves is concerned. 
If she has not as yet thought of rousing by her pen 
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tongue the peoples of the Native States to agi- 
te for the popularisation of*the system of Gov¬ 
ernment under which they live, the reason is to be 
sought, we believe, in her conviction that as a rule, 
the rapid progress of the Native States towards 
Democracy will be possible and easy of achieve¬ 
ment, only when Indians under the direct rule of 
the British have made some progress the direc¬ 
tion of Responsible Self-Government. Further, be 
it remembered that Mrs. Besant did not start the 
agitation for Self-rule. That agitation was started 
before Mrs. Besant came into the arerfa of Indian 
politics. It is for the subjects of Native States them¬ 
selves to start the “ Home-Rule ” movement in 
their respective States. Some earnest souls must 
raise aloft the standard of Democracy in their 
autocratically or bureaucratically ruled States. 
We have no doubt that such steps will be enthusi¬ 
astically supported, in every way possible, by Mrs. 
Besant and others of British India. The ultimate 
goal for the whole of India, British-ruled as well as 
Native-ruled, is one and the same. It is Democracy. 
But this ultimate u boon ” is not received, unasked 
and unfought for. Every Native State is separately 
connected with the British rulers of the land. The 
treaties and agreements between the rulers of 
Native States and the British sovereign give each 
State a semi-foreign character in certain respects. 
This semi-foreign character is an anomaly ; but so 
long as it exists, the “ politics ” of British India 
and of the several States have to be kept “distinct’ 
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at humanitarian mission will keep the nation’V 
ind away from ignoble ends and petty considera¬ 
tions. The leaders of the nation will then be 
high-minded and introspective, and they will save 
the country from stagnation and decay. In other 
words, the success of democracy depends upon 
the depth and the breadth of the wisdom, patrio¬ 
tism and love of high ideals prevailing among the 
citizens of the country. 


Well has Sir Rabindranath Tagore said:— 

“ Self-government not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of responsibility, but it makes for an 
uplift of the human spirit. Those who are confin¬ 
ed within the parochial limits of village or commu¬ 
nity—it is only when they are given the opportu¬ 
nity of thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its larger sense. 
For want of this opportunity, every person in this 
country remains a lesser man. All his thoughts, 
his powers, his hopes and his strivings remain 
petty. And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
him a greater calamity than lo^s of life itself.” 


The truth of the above observation is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the Native States where 
the chief mental pabulum of the educated classes 
is supplied by the officialdom. Men’s energies are 
lost in the local tin-god worship and tea-pot ex- 
citement, and they have not even a healthy curiosi¬ 
ty about things higher. Lacking the sense of 
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,1c responsibility and higher political life, tljeir 
yes are centred on petty parochial incidents and 
personal squabbles ; and they have no inclination 
to respond seriously~to the calls of economic and 
social reformers. It is the political impulse that 
can generate and sustain enthusiasm for all gieat 
national causes ; and Home Buie is nothing but the 
popularizing of politics—transferring it from the 
Secretariat or the Council Chamber to the market- 
square and enabling every citizen to have a respon¬ 
sible share in the management of the State s affairs* 
o o o O ' 

Even a tiro knows that the most distinguishing 

and vital feature of the British Parliamentary 
system of government is its bipartite organization. 
The party system found a valiant champion in 
Burke, the master of civil wisdom, and Broughton 
gave an immortal phrase to friends of constitution¬ 
al government when he spoke of His Majesty s 
Opposition.” For the good of a State, a body of 
critics of government is quite as essential as the 
body of ministers who are in charge of government. 
The Opposition stands as much for the best inter¬ 


ests of the State as does the Ministry ; and both 
are therefore equally “ His Majesty’s. This sup 
reme value of an agency of 11 Opposition”—not 
opposition to government in general or to the 
Sovereign, but only to the men in power—has not 
been fully understood by our countrymen ; and that 
accounts for their governments being so full of 
easily remediable shortcomings and inexcusable 
vagaries. 
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When we speak of democratic government 
s necessary to bear in mind that for all practical 
administration, a certain amount of bureaucratic 
organization and procedure is inevitable. The 
British Parliament and the United States Congress, 
democratic as they undoubtedly are, are still under 
the necessity of being bureaucratic in some res¬ 
pects and working through the bureaucracy the 
Cabinet itself being, in a considerable measure, a 
bureaucracy. Since it is given to no man to be 
credited with infallibility and immaculateness, the 
one and only safeguard against the possibility of a 
government’s error is scrutiny and criticism. Even 
if a democracy were to count a few angels among 
its members and elect them to form a cabinet, it 
seems reasonable to fear that those angels too, 
becoming habituated to the human environment, 
would fall into error like the rest of the earth ; and 
the only remedy against this danger lies in a body 
of men being ever on the watch to point out chances 
of error and to remind the angel-made govern¬ 
ment of its angelic responsibilities. 


,.<§L 




Such an “opposition,” we venture to think, it 
is the business of a Representative Assembly to 
provide in everj Native State. It should be ' His 
Highness’ Opposition ”—that is to say, all its obser¬ 
vations and criticisms, its proposals and protests 
should be absolutely in the interests ot the State 
and in the service of His Highness the Maharaja. 
The republican poet who was Cromwell’s 
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'secretary, said, speaking of the court of the Kinf 
the Universe : 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


The enlightened and active citizen of to-day 
may well say, with reference to the earthly State, 

“ They also serve who firmly stand and speak.” 

The speech ought not to be frivolous, the 
tone ought not to be irreverent, the criticism 
ought not to be malicious, and the opposition 
ought not to be wanton ; for if it were whimsical 
or ignorant or defiant, it would not be “His High¬ 
ness’.” An upright, honest and disinterested Op¬ 
position which is as eager to correct itself as 
to correct others, as willing to learn as to inform, 
as competent to guide as to check, and as ready to 
applaud as to expose, is no less valuable an adjunct 
to the machinery of the State than the Government 
in charge of that machinery. So that this Oppo¬ 
sition ” might be efficient and influential, it has 
to work as the Government <vorks, prepare as the 
Government prepares and act responsibly as the 
Government acts responsibly. 

o o o o 

A tremendous responsibility rests now with 
the public of the Native States. In the first place, 
they have to secure their own political emancipa¬ 
tion ; in the second place, they have to facilitate the 
journey of the rest of India towards freedom. 
“ Nations are by themselves made”—sang the late 
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A. 0. Hume, father of the Indian National 
Congress ; and so say all the great leaders of men. 
It is time for the people of Native States to heed the 

lesson and enter upon an active campaign of self¬ 
liberation. They may draw their inspiration from 
the struggle in British India. They may look for 
help from the Princes and Dewans. They may 
ask for sympathy from the British Government 


(fiT 
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also. But the initiative must be theirs; the 
heart that yearns, the brain that thinks, the voice 
that pleads and the hand that fights for their liberty 
must be their own. If they will not move to 


regenerate themselves, not only ;will they for ever 


remain as they are, but they will also be 
damaging the cause of the rest of India- For, 
the question will very naturally be asked : 

If Indians cannot reform and ^democratize the 
administration where it is in the hands of their 
own men, could they hope to do it where the 
administration is in foreignhands ? If Indians have 
no political life while under their own men, will 
they have it when the outsider is gone ? It public 
opinion is impotent where the men in power are 
of their own race, what reason is there to expect 
better treatment for it at the hands of those who 


have no permanent stake in the country ? 
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Legend oS the Foreign Office, 

(A Caricature by Rudyard Kipling.) 


This is the reason why Rustum Beg, 

Rajah of Kolazai, 

Drinketh the “ simpkin ” and brandy peg, 

Maketh the money to fly, 

Vexeth a Government, tender and kind, 

Also—blit this is detail—blind. 

Rustum Beg of Kolazai—slightly backward Isatne State 
Lusted for a C. S. I.— so began to sanitate. 

Built a Goal and Hospital—nearly built a city drain 
Till his faithful subjects all thought their ruler was insane. 
Strange departures made he then —yea, Departments stranger 

Half a dozen Englishmen helped the Rajah witfi a will, 

Talked of noble aims and high, hinted of a future fine 
For the State of Kolazai, on a strictly Western line. 

Rajah Rustum held his peace ; lowered octroi dues a half; 
Organized a State police ; purified the Civil Staff; 

Settled cess and tax afresh in a very liberal way ; 

Cut temptations of the flesh—also cut the Bukshi’s pay ; 

Roused his Secretariat to a fine Mahratta fury, 

By a Hookum hinting at supervision of dastoori; 

Turned the State of Kolazai very nearly upside-down ; 

When the end «*f May was nigh waited his achievement crown. 
Then the Birthday Honours came. Sad to state and sad to see. 
Stood against the Rajah’s name nothing more than C.I.El 


Things were lively for a week in the State of Kolazai, 

Even now the people speak of that time regretfully. 

How he disendowed the Goal stopped at once the City drain; 
Turned to beauty fair and frail—got his senses back again ; 
Doubled taxes, cesses, all; cleared away each new-built thana'r 
Turned the two-lakh Hospital into a superb Zenana ; 

Heaped upon the i<ukshi Sahib wealth and honours manifold; 
Clad himself in Eastern garb - squeezed his people as of old. 
Happy, happy Kolazai! Never more will Rustum Beg 
Pla\\to catch the Viceroy’s eye. He prefers the 'simpkin’ peg 
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APHORISMS,' 

England’s Mission 

0 people, O perfect nation, 

O England that shall be, 

How long till thou take station ? 

How long till thralls live free ? 

How long till all thy soul be one with all thy sea ? 

—A. C. Swinburne. 


New Times. 

“ New times demand new measures and new men ; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day w°re best; 

And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

We cannot bring Utopia by force ; 

But better, almost, be at work in sin 
Than in a brute inaction browse and sleep.” 

— J. R. Lowell. 

Liberty—the life-principle. 

Without Liiberty morality does not exist, because 
if there is not freedom of choice between good and 
evil, between devotion to the common progress and 
the spirit of egoism, there is no responsibility. 
Without Liberty no true society exists, because 
between free men aud slaves there can be no associ¬ 
ation, but only dominion of some over the others. 
Liberty is sacred as the individual whose life it 
represents is sacred. Where there is no Liberty, 
life is reduced to a mere organic function. A man 
who allows his liberty to be violated is false to his 
own nature and a rebel against the decrees of God. 
There is no Liberty where a class, a family, or a 
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'n assumes dominion over others in virtue of a 
.4tended divine right, or of a privilege derived 
from birth or wealth. Liberty must be for all and 
in the sight of all. God does not delegate sovereign¬ 
ty to any individual ; the degree of sovereignty 
which can be represented on our earth is entrusted 
by God to Humanity, to the Nations, to Society. . 

O my brothers, Liberty is only a mentis. . 
Your Liberty will be sacred so long as it develops 
under the ruling influence of the Idea of Duty and 
of Faith in the common perfectibility.”— JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 


( SI. 


Autocracy out of date. 


“ Autocracy is an obsolete form of Govern¬ 
ment which may suit the demands of people cut 
off from the world somewhere in Central Africa, 
but not the demands of the Russian people, who 
are growing ever more and more enlightened by 
the enlightenment common to the whole world; 
and therefore that form of government, and the 
orthodoxy bound up with ir, can only be upheld 
(as is now being done) by violence of all kinds—a 
state of siege, banishments by administrative 
order, executions, religious persecution, the prohi¬ 
bition of books and newspapers, the perversion of 
education, and in general by all kinds of evil and 
cruel deeds.”— COUNT TOLSTOY. 

Political ambition—fhc tonic for a weak 
and backward people. 

Home-Rule, otherwise termed constitutional 
government or democracy, must be established in 
the Native States. Because 11 ] just as self-help is 
the most natural rule of life for an individual, self- 
government is the most natural rule of life for a 
nation; [2] it is the only rit/ln or just form of gov¬ 
ernment; [3] it is also the only efficient and the 
least unsatisfactory mode of government ; [4] it is 
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oreover, a process of moral and spiritual ednca 
tion for the citizen, for it awakens his civic con¬ 


science and fixes upon him some responsibility 
thereby inducing him to exercise his faculties for 
the common good and liberalizing his attitude 
towards his fellowmen in all social and other 
relations. 

/ 


National Policy for a Native State. 

1. The People should have an ever-increas¬ 
ing share in the business of Government; and— 
necessarily—-the working of the various Depart¬ 
ments should be more and more open to scrutiny 
and guidance by popular representatives. 

2. Education should be free from outside 
control and should progress forward on technical 
as well as on general lines, in popular as well 
as in academical spheres, 

3. The Government should play a direct and 
active part in the building up of industries and 
trade. 

4. As a necessary corollary to principle [1], 
Municipal bodies should be strengthened and set 
free to do their best. 

5. The terms and relations between the State 
and the Imperial Government should be revised 
and liberalized from time to time. 







ir M. Visvesvaraya on Native States 
v ( in the Empire. 


• On the 26th October, 1917—when the whole of 
the body of this boojc had been printed and the pre¬ 
face and the index had been set in type—Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya, Dewan of Mysore, delivering his annual 
address'to the 34th Dasara Session of the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, concluded with the 
observations quoted below regarding “ the place of 
Indian States in the future constitution of the 
Government of India.” If Sir Visvesvaraya is the 
first among ministers of Native States to go beyond 
the usual sphere of “ local politics ” and assert the 
claim of the States to have a voice and a vote in 
determining questions that affect their- interests as 
units of the Empire, the present is the first time 
that he has made that very reasonable and neces¬ 
sary departure; and he has not made it a day too 
soon. Speaking at the Mysore Legislative Council 
in June last—just four months ago—he very mo¬ 
destly said, referring to Mysore’s endeavours and 
aspirations, 


“ We are not seeking a * now world.’ 

We are not seeking a ‘ place in the sun’.” 

Since the above was spoken, Sir Visvesvaraya 
must have had occasions to see that the State 
has a real right for a place in the Empire on 
which the sun never sets, and that the State’s 
internal development is, to a very large extent, de¬ 
pendent upon its external freedom and power. 
It is of course necessary that the State which 
aspires for its own representation in the Imperial 
Parliament or Cabinet or any similar organization 
should have recognized the principle of such repre¬ 
sentation within its owp territory as between its 
Durbar and its subjects. A State that is auto¬ 
cratic or bureaucratic at home can have no claim 
for democratic privileges abroad. The subject has 
been dealtwith at considerable length on pages 42, 
47,48, and 59 of this brochure; and when Mr. Lionel 
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*rtis of the Round Table wa&> in Bangalore^ 

. le present writer had an opportunity of discussing I 
it with him briefly and in a general manner. Tpe 
writer feels grateful to Sir Visvesvaraya for the 
most valuable support he has given to the cause, 
and it is in the fitness of things that the Dewan oi 
the leading Native State should have thus spoken 
on behalf of the entire fraternity of the States. 

Sir Visvesvaraya said :— 


There is one more matter, of no small importance at the 
present time, in regard to which I should like to say a woid oi 
two before I close, namely, the projected reforms in the 
constitution of the Government of India. We have of course 
no wish to take part in British Indian politics. But having 
regard to the recent announcements in Parliament and the 
approaching visit of the Secretary of State for India, it seems 
important that the point of view of Indian States should 
receive adequate recognition. 

The Indian States, as is well-known, occupy nearly two- 
fifths of the area of the Empire and hold a quarter of the entire 
population Questions connected with currency, fiscal and 
commercial policy, imports, exports, salt duites, emigration, 
army navy, foreign affairs,—all these affect the subjects ol 
Indian States quite as much as they do people in British India. 
Many of the States pay subsidies; several contribute a 
substantial share of the indirect taxes of the Government ot 
India and maintain Local as well as Imperial .Service troops 
which add to the fighting strength of the Empire. It has been 
the proud privilege of many States, including ours, to 
contribute,in men and money, their small share to the British 
cause in the present world-war. 


The normal yearly contribution, both direct and indirect, 
from the Government and the people of Mysore into the coffers 
of the Government of India, is equivalent to between one-fourth 
and one-third of the entire revenues of our State. 


jn the recent Imperial War Conference in London, His 
lliffhne-s the Maharaja of Bikaner worthily represented the 
Indian States, beside his two colleagues from the Government of 
nd a We feel sure that, in any future Conferences, the 
chosen representatives of Indian States will find a place. It may 
be permitted to ns to hope that the Tndian States will also be 
represented in the future Executive Council or Cabinet of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 
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In the discussions on the subject so far, the question of 
■giving representation to Indian States does not appear to have 
received adequate attention. One view of the position is that 
representatives of Indian States should find a place in any 
future Legislative Assembly or Assemblies of the Indian Empire. 
The extent of representation from individual States, or groups 
of States, may bo based on their population, modified if 
necessary by other considerations such as, literacy, revenues 
etc. Asincmbers of the Assembly, the representatives of the 
Indian States may take part in the discussions and vote, but 
only on questions in which the States are interested along with 
the rest of India. 


The Indian States are vitally concerned in the live issues of 
the forthcoming enquiry. Even as matters stand, public opinion 
in British India naturally exercises a certain amount of influence 
over the decisions of the Government of India on questions or 
policy which affect India as a whole, including the Indian 
States. The tendency of all future reforms will be the same, 
namely, to increase the influence of public opinion on Govern¬ 
ment/ It is all the more necessary that a suitable machinery 
should be provided in the new constitution to elicit the views 
and safeguard the interests of the States and ensure to them 
their rightful place in the Councils of the Indian Empire. 
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I THE NATIVE STATES IN THE EMPIRE. 

[Being a sequel to the writer’s 

i 

The Problems of Indian Native States.] 



To 


The Right Hon’ble 

EDWIN SAMUEL MONTAGU, M. P., 



His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 

Delhi. 

Sir, 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, appearing in your place 
in the House of Commons on the 28th of November 
last, conveyed a useful and timely caution to the 
politician-petitioners of India by the candid state¬ 
ment : 

“ I do not know whether Mr. Montagu 
reads every book he receives.” 

Too scanty as must have been your leisure and 
too manifold your mental pre-occupations even 
before you undertook your Indian pilgrimage, I 
have not the hardihood to suppose that after your 
return home, you will be able to spare more time 
and better attention for every political pamphlet 
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that may be thrust into your hands. The amount 
of literature that has already accumulated on 
your table must, indeed, be enough to bewilder any 
man of ordinary industry and patience ; and but 
for the intrinsic importance of my little-discussed 
subject—which, I feel sure, you will not hesitate 
to admit,—I should not have felt encouraged to 
add my meek memorial to the vast multitude of 


political documents—many of them from incompa¬ 
rably more eminent men—that are already await¬ 
ing your notice. 


I venture to speak, Sir, on behalf of the 
seventy millions of human beings who have 
cheerfully bent their necks under the sanctified 
yoke of the Empire without having received in 
return the Empire’s characteristic haversack of 
civic privileges,—I mean the people of the Native 
States of India. Let me place before you, Sir, a 
brief statement of their many hitherto unspoken 
grievances and disabilities, for such consideration 
as you, in your zeal and earnestness to represent 
the very best side of Britain’s political conscience, 
may choose to bestow. Among the many hun¬ 
dreds of addresses, memorials, schemes, notes, open 
letters, and petitions touching the future of this 
country, of which you have been the silent reci¬ 
pient, it seems not unreasonable to doubt whether 
there are fully half a dozen which concern them¬ 
selves with the rights and requirements of the 
Native States, although these States cover so much 
as a third of the extent of India and contain so 
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uch as a fourth of her population. As a citizen^ 
/7 of the most advanced of these States, I feel it my 
duty to raise my voice—humble and feeble though 
it be—on behalf of them all, fortified in the hope 
that British Liberalism is still a living force and 
that you are not the least of those on whom its 
hope for the future mainly rests. 


The Awakening of the Princes. 


It is a fact of happy significance that the 
great Princes and Potentates of India have them¬ 
selves begun to evince an active interest in matters 
relating to themselves and their States. At the 
conference which met in November last at the 
Imperial Capital under the presidency of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy, many of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs associated themselves in eloquent terms, 
though in a general way, with all that is progres¬ 
sive in contemporary political thought in this 
country. Not only did they express satisfaction at 
the prospect of constitutional reform in British 
India, but they also acknowledged the need for 
thinking of the future of their own States as affect¬ 
ed by the proposed political changes. As a matter 
of fact, their memorandum on the subject, 
drawn up at the convention held in December last 
under the leadership of the gallant Ruler of Bikaner 
and revised subsequently, must already be in your 
hands ; and I console myself with the hope that, in 
framing it, the august Princes and their sagacious 
ministers could not have failed to make it worthy 
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e attention of an Imperial statesman of demo- 
pr^/tic sympathies,—that they have not confined 
eir views to questions of the personal power and 
prestige of their own Royal selves, but have given 
the first place in their thoughts to the human value 
and importance of the millions who look up to 
them as Rulers. 


How far they go with the Congress. 


There is no lack of justification for the fear 
entertained by some that the support given by the 
Princes to the demands of the Indian National 
Congress is not intended to bear very close scruti¬ 
ny. After what you have seen and heard, Sir, it 
is hardly necessary to point out that the antithe¬ 
ses to the national movement in India are two, not 
one. On the one side, it seeks to replace the 
foreign personnel in the administration by native 
agency. On the other side—which is certainly not 
the less important—it aims at the substitution of 
a democratic system for the bureaucratic system 
of administration now in vogue. It would be a 
grievous injustice to India to suppose that what 
her educated sons are now engaged in is a mere 
scramble for some of those tempting appointments in 
Government service that are now practically the 
monopoly of Europeans. Intol rable as that mono¬ 
poly of positions of power and influence by out¬ 
siders is, the concern of the nationalist is not to 
secure the transfer of that monopoly from its pre¬ 
sent holders to other would-be monopolists of 
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digenous origin, but to do away with it altogethe 
y transferring all power and control into the~ 
hands of the Nation itself—the Nation as contra¬ 
distinguished from even an Indian autocracy or 
bureaucracy, no less than from the Anglo-Indian 
officialdom. Whether our Princes and their Dur¬ 
bars would go this length in interpreting the ideals 
of the National Congress seems open to grave 
doubt. With the Congress, they no doubt share a 
common hatred—hatred of the foreign bureaucracy ; 
but whether with the Congress they share a common 
love—namely, love of the proletariat-is more 
than what any one could answer in ihe affirmative. 
This distinction between the positive side and the 
negative side of the Princes’ sympathy for 
the Congress ideals is worthy of attention; for to 
overlook it would be to mistake personal ambition 
for partiotic solicitude. It is natural enough that 
the Feudatory Rulers should be chafing under the 
arrogant tyrannies of the present bureaucratic 
regime and that they should be leagued with the 
Congress for the overthrow of that regime; hut it. 
surely cannot be so natural for them to forget 
their own individual importance and interests and 


to long to share power and its fruits in ommon with 
their subjects. My first concern, therefore, natu¬ 
rally is to secure your full recognition to the fact 
that the Ruling Princes alone cannot represent all 
the interests belonging to the Indian Native States. 
While there are undoubtedly some among them 
whoare genuinely patriotic and remarkably capable, 



ere are many who have yet to imbibe the 
democratic spirit of our time and concede to 
their subjects the benefits of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. These benefits, which the citizen of 
every modern civilized State claims as a matter of 
right, it is the supreme duty of England to secure 
to the people of Native States no less than to 
those of British India : or else, might it not be 
said with perfect justification that the great guar¬ 
dian of liberty and of Liberalism has, in the preg¬ 
nant phrase of Lord Morley, u come to a stop in 
her liberating mission,”— so far, at any rate, as 
a sixth of the humanity within her Empire is con¬ 
cerned. To you, Sir, belongs the proud distinction 
of having declared, on behalf of His Majesty s 
Government, that “ the development of self-gov¬ 
erning institutions” is the policy, and the pro¬ 
gressive realization of responsible government” the 
final aim of British rule—not merely in British India 
—but in India as a whole. It is therefore my ear¬ 
nest hope that, while engaged in your high-minded 
efforts to obtain for India a fuller political life, 
you will not forget what is due to her Native 
States, and that in considering the claims of the 
Native States, you will not forget what is due to 
their subjects, apart from their Rulers. 

The Three Conditions of Life and Growth. 


The requirements of Native States 
broadly be set down under three heads 


may 







(1) Their individuality as separate political 
communities must be preserved. 

(2) The individual citizens within their ter¬ 
ritories should be endowed with civic rights and 
political privileges similar to those that are enjoy¬ 
ed by the citizens of British India. 

(3) In All-India matters, the States should 
have the same opportunities of making themselves 
felt, as are possessed by the Provinces of British 
India. On the same principle, the States should 
have an equal voice with the other units of the 
Empire in the settlement of all such Imperial 
matters as may be referred to them (in future) 
through an Imperial Conference or Cabinet. 

(1) Independent Existence. 

The first of these conditions is doubtless 
secured, at least in theory, by the old Treaties and 
Sanads. The rights of internal sovereignty guaran¬ 
teed by them to the States ought not to be t ouched 
by any new arrangement on any account. The 
power of making laws for internal purposes, of 
administering justice, of imposing or repealing 
taxes, and of adopting all such measures for the 
moral and material advancement of the people as 
do not adversely affect British interests, must con¬ 
tinue to belong to the States in practice as well as 
in theory. It is not a curtailment of these powers 
that is now contemplated ; on the other hand, what 
is sought is the supplementation of those powers 
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th the right of determining, to some extent at^ 
least, the manner in which the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment shall exercise the residuary jurisdiction as 
also the rights of external sovereignty delegated 
to it by the States under their Treaties. Every 
tyro knows that a State cannot have a full life un¬ 
less it has the rights of external [sovereignty in 
some quarter or other; and the States now ask 
only to be restored—and < that only in part and 
under reservations—to those delegated rights of 
external sovereignty. 


(2) Internal Well-being. 


The second of the conditions enumerated above 
refers to the question of administrative reform with¬ 
in the States. Their governments must be made 
democratic and “ responsible, ” as the governments 
of British India will be made “ responsible, ” the 
Princes occupying more or less the same position 
in their States as is held by H. M. the King in the 
constitution of the United Kingdom. This aspect 
of the matter has been dealt with at considerable 
length in my booklet on tc The Problems of Indian 
Native States” and I need only add that the esta¬ 
blishment of popular, constitutional government in 
Native States is the only real and effective remedy 
against those evils of mal-administration that are 
contemplated in the Treaties as occasions for the 
annexation of the States or for their assumption 
by the Supreme Government. Further, if a State 
will not favour the principle of representative 




government within its borders, it cannot lay claim 
to the benefits of the same principle in its rela¬ 
tions with the Supreme Power. Mrs. Annie Besant 
was therefore perfectly justified in requiring, in 
the course of her presidential address to the Con¬ 
gress, that 
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“ So far as British India is concerned, we have 
to see that no arrangement is come to affect¬ 
ing it, which admits to any voice in our Coun¬ 
cils any Prince who retains absolute power 



within his own State, or who is not ruling on 
lines similar to those adopted within British 
India.” 


Only, I would alter the expression “ British 
India” in the opening clause into “ India for, no 
State can properly desire to meddle with the 
affairs of British India. The State’s concern is 
entirely with itself; and it is only as an integial 
part of India,— not as something outside British 
India—that it asks to be recognised and consulted. 


(3) External Freedom to Grow. 

I propose in this memorial to deal at some 
length with the third of the conditions mentioned 
above. It is the question of finding the proper 
place for the States in the Imperial system. It is, 
in other words, the question of conciliating their 
rights and interests as distinct political entities 
with the larger rights and interests of the Empire 
of which they are some of the component parts. 
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eeping forces of democracy. With this sinister 
nd in view, a few would-be friends of India have 
been encouraging the scheme of a Council of Prin¬ 
ces; and not a few of the Princes themselves have 
been charmed by the outward promise of it. They 
have forgotten their own position as reigning 
Sovereigns, and have closed their eye to the ano¬ 
maly of a constitutional ruler playing the practical 
politician—an anomoly nowhere to be witnessed in 
the civilized world. This subject has received 
sufficient treatment in my Problems of Indian 
Native States ; and the view therein expressed has 
been confirmed by the proceedings of the last session 
of the Chiefs’ Conference, the business - agenda of 
which seem to have included no graver problems 
than those of horse-breeding, agricultural improve¬ 
ments and installation ceremonials. In the 
very nature of things, it is impossible that 
an assembly of Princes can, at its best, be 
anything more than an ornamental body, 
while, at its worst, it can unwittingly imperil 
the interests of the States and be a barrier to 
popular progress. The occasional meeting together 
of Princes would, no doubt, be a useful social and 
educative activity. It would serve to widen their 
mental horizon, to bring them closer to one another, 
to engender in them a healthy spirit of emulation, 
and to instil into them new ideas and new enthusi” 
asms. But as a political institution, it cannot 
commend itself for the approval of reflective minds. 
Self-respecting Princes who know their constitu- 
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Jckal position and their best interests need m 
^2re for it; others will not be able to invest it wit 
any importance,-for obvious reasons. 

Second Chamber—Not Suitable. 


:§L 


The idea of a Second Chamber— wherein will be 
represented the Princes, the landed aristocracy 
and the powerful mercantile and othei inteiests in 
the land—can have no more fascination than t e 
scheme we have just now rejected. Fiom her place 
as President of the Congress, Mrs.. Besant has ex¬ 
pressed the preference of educated India for a 
unicameral ” of legislature ; and it is not difficult 
to understand the lively dread with which friends 

of popular freedom view a Second Chamber made up 

of the representatives of broad acres and bulging 
purses. No Prince with Sovereign powers would 
deem it an honour to be reduced to the status of 
zamindars and merchant magnates. Above all, no 
Ruler of a Native State can, as already submitted, 
have any interest in all the doings of the British 
Indian Legislature. A Second Chamber, to be proper¬ 
ly recognized as such, should represent the same con¬ 
stituency as is represented by the first. And 
therefore a Second Chamber has. necessarily to con¬ 
cern itself with all those matters which the .first 
Chamber has thought fit to deal with. The Second 
Chamber is everywhere a supplement or an auxi¬ 
liary to the First ; and both houses usually cover 
the same ground, though some times from differ¬ 
ent points of view. But the interests of the Indian 
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tive States are obviously not identical with 
ose of British India. Geographically and politi¬ 
cally, they are two separate entities altogether . 
and consequently the two bodies that are to repre¬ 
sent them respectively cannot bear towards each 
other the same organic relation as is to be found 
between two houses of any European or American 
legislature. 


Sl 


As shown already, our States do not wish to 
have anything to do with those questions of British 
India which do not touch them materially. Their 
interest is only in matters which may either affect 
their external powers, or influence their in¬ 
ternal conditions; and in regard to such matters, 
they wish to be placed on a par with, the legislature 
of British India. Their scope being not co¬ 
extensive with that of the British Indian 
legislature, they cannot be included in any Second 
Chamber that may be constituted for British India. 
The entire body of Native States on the one side 
and British India on the other, represent two differ¬ 
ent political communities, are sustained by two 
different sources of sovereignty, and have neither 
legal nor territorial jurisdiction in common. There¬ 
fore, the States cannot form a Second Chamber for 
the same vast interests for which British India 
forms the First. The Native States should have an 
independent assembly to represent them, and it 
should be on a footing of equality with the British 
Indian legislature, be it unicameral or bicameral. 



Representation in Viceregal Council—Not Suitable. 
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How then are the States to be fitted into the 
government of All-India? It may be suggested tha* 
representatives of the St ites may be provided with 
seats in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council,— 
those seats being occupied only when matters of 
interest to the States come up for discussion. 
The President of the Council, or the Speaker if 
there be one, would notify such subjects; ar.d 
delegates of the States or their Princes would then 
come in to the Assembly, have their say and record 
their vote, their places remaining vacant at other 
times. This proposal is sure to be protested against 
by the public of British India; but even in the event 

‘•I s 

of its being carried out, it will be no justice done 
to the Native States. For, the Stales’ represen¬ 
tatives must be in a numerical minority and their 
influence can never be tangible. Further, the pro¬ 
cedure will be cumbrous and confusing ; and above 
all, the distinct political character of the States 
will have been annihilated or obscured when their 
representatives are pitchforked amidst the elected 
spokesmen of British India which, to the Native 
States, is a Foreign State, 



The Law of Nations to be Re-written. 


The question before us is, in reality, the ques¬ 


tion of finding a new reconciliation between the 
individuality of the several Native States and the 
higher interest of the Empire. The relations bet- 
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ween the Imperial Power and the States have been 
hitherto of an erratic sort unsettled, informal. 
Their change to a more definite and equitable 
form is now imperative,—not indeed as a return 
for the loyal assistance rendered by the States 
to the Empire in connection with the war but as 
a necessary concomitant of the re-construction that 
is about to come in every phase of the life of the 
Empire, as a result of the great moral awakening, 
the “great searchings of heart,” and the elevated 
political idealism which the war has brought with 
it. Since the outbreak of the colossal conflict, 
statesmen and ethieists have been lamenting that 
the commonly accepted law of nations has now been 
ruthlessly violated, and that the high and far- 
reaching moralities which that law sought to safe¬ 
guard have been thrown into the dust. On the 
other side, the old treaties of States have been un¬ 
ceremoniously torn; and there is an irresistible de¬ 
mand—not at all for the restoration of those treaties 
in their old form—but for the re-making of States in 
accordance with the wishes of the Peoples (with 
“P” in the capital and “s” at the end), and for 
the re-writing of treaties in a spirit of peace part¬ 
nership.” We have now come to realize that the 
upsetting of the old treaties and the overthrow of 
the old international law were inevitable under 
the old circumstances ; because, the authorship of 
those treaties and the administration of that law 

# This point also has been touched upon in The Problems 
of Indian Native States . 









rested with what Mr. Asquith 1J has described 2s 
dynastic ambitions, diplomatic chicane and mili¬ 
tary rapacity.” -The end of the present War 
ought to mean the end of dynastic or racial or 
national self-aggrandizement, of diplomatic dupli¬ 
city and of military terrorism. From these agen¬ 
cies, the power of shaping the treaties of States and 
of administering the law of nations has to be trans¬ 
ferred to the hands of those who, in the end, will be 
the most affected by all laws and treaties. In 
other words, the treaties will have, to be revised, 
and the practical side of international law will 
have to be re-constructed from the point of view of 
Democracy. 


—And (the Law of States, 

If that be so in Europe, what of the morality 
of States in the East? It is all exceedingly fine 
and amiable to be talking of the sacredness of old 
ties and the inviolability of old treaties. We are 
gravely warned by some friends—quite needlessly— 
against the reducing of old engagements into 
scraps of paper. I wish those who would serve 

IT President Wilson of the United States has spoken m the 
same strain: — 

“ will be our wish and purpose that peace processes, 
when begun, be absolutely open, permitting thenceforth no 
secret understanding. The day of conquest and aggrandise¬ 
ment and secret understandings is past. We entered the War 
in consequence of the violations of Right which touched us to 
the quick and made our life impossible unless they were cor¬ 
rected, that we would be secure against their recurrence. We 
therefore demand that the world be made fit and safe to live 
in. All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this 
item.” 
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e cause of inter-statal justice could be less senti¬ 
mental and more radical. It is a matter of history 
that the treaties and engagements which define the 
mutual relations of the British Government and the 
Native States were entered into at a time when 
the former was practically the master of the 
situation. The latter were in an isolated and demo¬ 
ralized condition ; and their choice lay between 
total annihilation through resistance to the superior 
Power on the one side and partial surrender to it 
on. the other. This Power being yet new 
then, and its one anxiety being to consoli¬ 
date its own dominion and ensure its own ascen¬ 
dancy, the terms it dictated—I use the word 
14 dictated” deliberately —to the weaker States were 
naturally conceived in a spirit of distrust and of 
keen concern for its Ovvn interests. And these 
treaties and engagements—to which the weaker 
States could not but submit, — were interpreted in 
no liberal spirit by the successive heads of the 
Political Department and its agents, so that there 
have come to subsist between the Native Durbars 
and their Political Agents, a variety of unrecorded 
relationships and amenities which, from the point 
of view of the States, are even more disadvan¬ 
tageous in several respects, as they are even more 
binding, than the terms of written treaties. Now, 
the simple question is : — Is this a satisfactory way 
of securing the ends of justice as between the 
Native States and the British Government? If 
there is to be a law of rights and responsibilities 
for the nations of Europe, is there not to be a 
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^/lmilar law for the States of India--even as bet 
ween the one Supreme State and its various Sub¬ 
ordinate States ?" 


States No Longer to be Nondescript. 


If the law of the nations has been wantonly 
broken in Europe, it might perhaps be said that 
there has been no definite or well-recognized law 
at all with respect to the body of the States in 
India. The Native States have been admitted to be 
—thanks for the mercy—real and distinct “States,” 
not mere administrative units which have receiv¬ 
ed the name of “ State ” as a compliment, like New 
South Wales in Australia or Ohio in U. S. A. The 
Indian Native States are acknowledged to possess 
many or most of the attributes of internal sove¬ 
reignty. But their position in the Imperial system 
has not been clearly defined anywhere. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Lee-Warner, after an elaborate enquiry, has 
concluded that they are not within the province of 
international law, that their connection with Eng¬ 
land is not feudal, and that the tie which binds them 
to the Empire is not even constitutional; but what it 
exactly is, he does not attempt to suggest, conveni¬ 
ently dismissing that task as “ unnecessary. ” The 
character of the Native States has baffled the classi- 
ficatory skill of all writers on international law, so 
much so that Westlake is constrained to exclaim — 
“ India is a world of itself. ” From this unparallel¬ 
ed anomaly, the States have to be rescued. The 
same passion for justice and the same confidence 
in the potent moral excellences of Democracy as 
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ill be brought into the work of re-building Europe 
should be imported also into the work of re-cons¬ 
tructing the antiquated Durbars of India. 

Treaty Rights and Other Rights. 


Nothing could be idler than to be insisting 
upon the “ treaty rights” of the States. It is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether the treaties, and the 
practices established under their cover, have left 
the States very many “ rights” to speak of—be¬ 
yond, of course, the rights of bare existence. The 
rights they now stand in need of are what may be 
termed the “ rights of development and improve¬ 
ment.” These new rights, the States hope to re¬ 
gain by obtaining a share in the management of all 
those affairs in which their own welfare is con¬ 
cerned. It is as ridiculous as it is fruitless to at¬ 
tempt to frighten away the States from their 
endeavours to acquire a place in imperial assem¬ 
blies, by solemnly telling them that their “ treaty 
rights ” will be jeopardized by the fulfilment of 
their aspiration. Obviously, the States are asking 
for more rights, not for any curtailment of existing 
rights,—for recognition where they are not 
at all being recognized at present. As for the 
theory that the inclusion of the States in an Im¬ 
perial body suggests their “ subjection ” or “ subor¬ 
dination ” to the British and that this implies some 
humiliation to the States or their Princes, we need 
only remember that facts cannot be abolished 
by being simply blinked. The paramountcy 
of the British is real and admitted ; nor is there 
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tRe shadow of a wish in any quarter to alter or to 
obscure that fact. On the other hand, by being 
admitted'into an All-India Legislature, a Native 
State will have been raised from the status of a 
dependant to that of a partner. This surely is not 
a thing to be protested against by a State. 


§L 


Treaties—not to be Violated, but to be Improved- 

Enough has been said in the above paragraphs to 
show that the old treaties, engagements and sanads 
cannot suffice at the present time Us instruments 
in adjusting the mutual relations of the British 
Government and the Native States. Since the 
signing of those treaties, the world has travelled 


far in the domain of international ethics, and has 


grown wiser and more reflective. Nations have 
just been going through a severe chastening of the 
spirit, and statesmen are learning to re-appraise the 
value of the old treaties, the old diplomacies and 
the old militarist moralities. Everything in Europe 
seems to be on the eve of a great transformation 
owing to the new position which the rights of the 
Peoples and the requirements of the world’s peace 
have come to hold in the minds of men. At such 
a time, the old treaties of the Indian States must 
seem very inadequate and very unsatisfactory to 
the enlightened political conscience. I hey, indeed, 
should not be violated ; but it they are not improv¬ 
ed, they would in themselves be a gross violation 
of inter-statal fair-play. Being perfectly 
human in origin and purpose, they cannot 
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to last for all time like the Scripture, nor be 
above amendment like the book of Fate. While 
their just and friendly intentions ought not to be 
meddled with, their moral deficiencies muse be 
rectified so as to secure greater mutual freedom, 
greater mutual helpfulness and greater mutual 
harmony between the States and the Supreme 
Power hereafter. In one word, the old treaties and 
engagements are not enough to meet the new situ¬ 
ation, and they must be modified and’vastly supple¬ 
mented by other arrangements,—juridical, consti" 
tutional and other. 


A Chain of Representative Organisations. 


Partnership—we are assured—is to be the 
key-note of all political organization in the future. 
Mr. Asquith—no impractical visionary, to be sure 
—is dreaming of a “partnersnip of the nations, in 
the joint pursuit of a freer and fuller life”for all 
mankind. So is Dr. Wilson of the United States 
also. The statesmen of the United Kingdom 
and of the Colonies—not to mention India—are 
speaking of a partnership in the Empire. His 
Majesty’s Government have proclaimed “ responsi¬ 
ble Government”— i. e., .People’s partnership as the 
political ideal of this country. There need, then, 
be no unreasoning attachment on our part to the 
idols and ideals of the past. Our hopes and aspir¬ 
ations for the future need not shrink from attain¬ 
ing their legitimate height, out of a superstitious 
reverence for status quo ante bellum. We need not 
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e should not—allow ourselves to be handicapV 
ed in political progress by the deeds and docu¬ 
ments of the past, just as we need not and should 
not allow ourselves to be fettered in real and bene¬ 
ficent social reform by the letter of the Shcistrci. 
Partnership in responsibility, co-operation for 
common good—these are the ideals in the light 
of which we have to re-arrange and re-adjust things 


hereafter. From the management of the little 
village up to the government of the largest Empire 
in the world, every organization, big or small, 
should be a free and willing partnership of all those 
that are interested; that is, it should be democratic 
in structure and purpose, and should work through 
the representatives of all the interests involved. The 
small State should be administered through the cho¬ 
sen representatives of its citizens, and the Imperial 
Commonwealth should be governed through the re¬ 
presentatives of the component States. Into this 
general sharing of imperial responsibility, the 
Indian Native States also desire to be admitted, 
and the justice of their claim is not to be met by 
the. injustice of the old treaties which are in obvious 
conflict with the spirit of our time, nor by the in¬ 
genuity or erudition of lawyers who take their stand 
upon dubious statements made in murky enact¬ 
ments. 


No New Concession After AIL 


The question of allowing the Native States 
to be represented in All-India and Imperial As¬ 
semblies, is, after all, the question of allowing 
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eir subjects to live a “ freer and fuller life, 
ach State properly so called has at present com¬ 
plete, or a marked degree of, internal sovereignty. 
There is nothing unreasonable in holding that, 
when the State accepted the supremacy ot Eng¬ 
land, it delegated —T use the term “delegated” 
deliberately—its external sovereignty to the Sup¬ 
reme Power. Since England now finds it possible to 
share her responsibilities and privileges with all 
those who would follow her lead, there would be 
nothing extraordinary or extravagant in the Native 
States asking to be given a part of that very power 
of theirs which they once parted with. 


<SL 


The Genesis of the Present Anomaly. 

The Native States of India were finally thrown 
out of the province—not of international law 
only—but also of the “ principles of international 
law” by a notification issued by the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral of India in his executive capacity, in August 
1891, under circumstances of exceptional emergency 
and extraordinary excitement. The circumstances 
were those of the armed resistance openly offered, 
in the month of March the same year, in the State 
of Manipur by its Regent and Senapati (commander 
of the armies) to the troops of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress It is relevant to our purpose to go 
a little deeply into the history of the case. 

The Manipur Case. 

The Maharaja of that State had abdicated the 
throne ; and the aforesaid Regent, Kula Chandra 
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igh, ^previously the Yuvaraj, had succeeded ^ 
niler. To enquire, apparently, into the inner mean¬ 


ing of this change',—Manipur having long been the 
scene of succession disputes and internecine feuds 
in the royal family—Mr. Quinton, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, was deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Lansdowne. On arrival at Manipur, 
Mr.Quinton and his party were “received into the 
fort fora parley; the Senapati met them and peremp¬ 
torily insisted that the British troops (which escorted 
the Chief Commissioner) should surrender their 
arms.” This demand not being acceded to, 
Mr. Quinton and other British officers were treach¬ 
erously murdered, and the troops of Manipur were 
marshalled against those of her Imperial Majesty. 
Of course, the revolt could not last very long; the 
British forces soon took possession of the State; and 
those responsible for the revolt—19 in all—were 
made prisoners and placed upon their trial. The first 
three of them—Regent Eula Chandra Sineh and his 
brothersTikendrajit dingh [the Senapati], and Angao 
Singh—were tried by a court specially appointed by 
the Government of India, composed of “ two of the 
senior military officers on the spot, aided by a 
civil officer,” while the others were tried by the 
Chief Political Officer in Manipur. The result, as 
could have been anticipated, was that all the ac¬ 
cused were convicted, some of waging war against 
the Queen, some of the murder of Her Majesty’s 
Officers, and others of both ; and all but one were 
sentenced to death, that one being awarded tran6- 
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rtation for life. The sentences—of death —pass¬ 
ed on the Regent and his two brothers were sub ject 
to confirmation by the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil ; and the first two of the brothers, Kula Chandra 
Singh and Tikendrajit, sought and obtained per¬ 
mission to submit petitions of appeal to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General. Their legal counsel was Mr. Man 
Mohan Ghose, brother of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose ; 
and with his well known ability and courage, he 
pointed out several flaws in the procedure that had 
been followed in dealing with his clients. For inst¬ 
ance, he complained that the language of the written 
statement of defence had been “altered” by a Bri¬ 
tish officer, and that that officer’s oral examination 
was of an “ inquisitorial character.” Whether Mr. 
Ghose also commented upon the composition of the 
Court, we have no means of knowing now. He 
also urged that, Manipur being an independent 
State, its rulers were justified in repelling an 
attack, made “without even a declaration of war, 
by the British Government.” With these various 
points raised by the counsel for defence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India thought it necessary to deal, however 
laconically, in the course of their final orders on the 
subject, which upheld the conviction in every case, 
but commuted the capital punishment in some 
cases to a sentence of transportation for life and 
forfeiture of property—Kula Chandra Singh and 
Angao Singh, out of the three brothers, being 
among the recipients of this commutation. 


e> 


The Notification. 


What is of chief interest to us now in the order 
of the Government of India is the reply with which 
they met Hr. Ghose’s contention regarding the 
independence of Manipur. They said :— 

“The principles of internacional law have no 
bearing upon the relations between the Govern¬ 
ment of India as representing the Queen Empress 
on the one hand, and the Native States under the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty on the other. The 
paramount supremacy of the former presupposes 
and implies the subordination of the latter. In 
the exercise of their high prerogative, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have, in Manipur as in other protec¬ 
ted States, the unquestioned right to remove by 
administrative order any person whose presence in 
the State may seem objectionable.” 

The first sentence above it is that has eftec. 
tively barred the gates of India against the inter¬ 
national jurist. Ho is grateful to quote the autho¬ 
ritative words of the Government of India and 
easily excuse himself from the perplexing task of 
defining the character and the position of the 
Indian Native States, as if they did not concern 
him at all. Being the exponent, and not the critic, 
of law as it is, no surprise need be felt at his 
omission to question the admissibility of the Indian 
Government’s fateful dictum. It is for the reformer 
or the statesman to initiate what he would wish the 
lawyer to expound ; and in the present case, the 
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The Notification. 


What is of chiefjmterest to us now in the order 
of the Government of India is the reply with which 
they met Mr. Ghose’s contention regarding the 
independence of Manipur. They said :— 


“The principles of international law have no 
bearing upon the relations between the Govern¬ 
ment of India as representing the Queen Empress 
on the one hand, and the Native States under the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty on the -other. The 
paramount supremacy of the former presupposes 
and implies the subordination of the latter. In 
the exercise of their high prerogative, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have, in Manipur as in other protec¬ 
ted States, the unquestioned right to remove by 
administrative order any person whose presence in 
the State may seem objectionable.” 


The first sentence above it is that has effec¬ 
tively barred the gates of India against the inter¬ 
national jurist. He is grateful to quote the autho¬ 
ritative words of the Government of India and 
easily excuse himself from the perplexing task of 
defining the character and the position of the 
Indian Native States, as if they did not concern 
him at all. Being the exponent, and not the critic, 
of law as it is , no surprise need be felt at his 
omission to quest ion the admissibility of the Indian 
Government’s fateful dictum. It is for the reformer 
or the statesman to initiate what he would wish the 
lawyer to expound *, and in the present case, the 
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Ji^w-givcr was neither a radical reformer nor a high- 
souled statesman, but only a power-intoxicated 
administrator bent upon achieving success some¬ 
how. 


Our Fight is against that Notification. 


Our business now is, of course, not to discuss the 
morality or the legality of the proceedings adopted 
in the unfortunate case of Manipur. Suffice it to say 
that, when the interests of peace and order were 
threatened, the representatives of the Supreme 
Power had every reason to take drastic measures 
to cope with the situation, and to suppress the 
mutinous elements with an iron hand. It was well 
that they did so. But was it also well that they 
made it the occasion for the promulgation of an 
Imperial policy? The painful episode is now almost 
forgotten; it is only the student of inter-statal rela¬ 
tions in India that has to recall it to memory as 
the occasion that gav^ birth to the above quoted 
famous declaration of the Government of India. 
He has to concern himself, not with the case itself 
but with the atmosphere that it gave rise to,—the 
atmosphere of alarm, apprehension, bias, indig¬ 
nation, revengefulness, distrust. It was when these 
feelings were running high in their mind that the 
Government of India laid down the law—not for 
the offender-State only—but for all Native States. 
Was that the proper time for the framing of such a 
law ? Were those the circumstances favourable to 
ealm deliberation and dispassionate judgment ? 
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uld the Government of India have then rise 
ove the influences and considerations of the hour, 
and consulted the many and complex interests and 
purposes of the Empire in India ? It is hard to see 
how the question could be answered in the affir¬ 
mative. And yet, that law has once for all sealed 
the fate of the Native States in the eyes of Inter¬ 
national Law. 

Principles of Inter-State Ethics. 


§L 


Let us now turn to the intrinsic* worth of the 
Government of India’s declaration,—quite apart 
from the incidents of the Manipur case. As obser¬ 
ved at the outset, the Native States have been 
removed by that declaration beyond the pale, not 
only of International Law, but also of the “princi¬ 
ples” of that law. And what are those principles? 
They are, unquestionably, the principles of justice, 
of equity and of good faith. Every civilized State— 
big or small, imperial or feudatory—is regarded by 
international law as a“moral being, having a respon¬ 
sibility and a conscience” /"Westlake^ ; and the 
“ principles,” of international law are, in essence, 
not different from those which a conscientious pri¬ 
vate individual—-that is, one with a sense of moral 
responsibility,—prescribes for himself and his neigh¬ 
bours. “The ultimate foundation of international 
law 15 is an assumption that States possess rights 
and are subject to duties corresponding to the 
facts of their postulated nature. In virtue 


'This quotation is from W. E. Hall’s “International Law-” 
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■•“/this assumption, it is held that, since States 
ist, and are independent beings, possessing 
property, they have the right to do whatever is 
necessary for the purpose of continuing and 
developing their existence, of giving effect to and 
preserving their independence. ..... It is 
also considered that their moral nature imposes 
upon them the duties of good faith, of concession 
of redress for wrongs, of regard for the personal 
dignity of their fellows, and to a certain extent, of 
sociability. Under the conditions of State life, the 
right to continue and develop existence gives to a 
State the rights— 
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(1) to organise itself in such manner as it may 
choose; 

(2) to do within its dominions whatever acts 
it may think calculated to render it prosperous and 
strong; and 

[ (31 to occupy unappropriated territory. . ] 

The exercise of these rights by a State is, of 
course, to be subject to the similar and equal rights 
ol other States; and in the case of a Supreme State 
and its Subordinate States—such as those in India 
—their mutual relations are further subject to the 
requirements of their treaties and engagements in 
so far as they are not inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of good faith, fairness and general amity. 
Under the present circumstances in India, the 
question of exercising the third of the rights 
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umerated above does not arise at all. Instead o 
there is the right that belongs to the member¬ 
ship of the Empire Each Subordinate State has a 
right firstly to be protected by the Supreme Power 
from external attack and internal lawlessness, and 
secondly to be accorded a share of all those privi¬ 
leges of trade and industry, of imperial prestige and 
international cordiality, that are naturally to be 
looked for from a vast inter-state organization of 
such world-wide influence. And it is the second 
class of rights just mentioned that gives rise to the 
demand of the Native States for a place in All- 
India and Imperial political assemblies. This, in 
one word, is the right of self-development. 


§L 


Wanted—A New Royal Proclamation. 

It will thus be seen that the rights and 
principles of international law—which the famous 
Government of India notification denies to 
the Native States, — are, after all, only the rights 
of existence and growth, and the principles of 
just and. humane treatment, which, as a matter 
-r of fact, the States have been in an appreciable 

measure enjoying all this time. What is now need¬ 
ed for the States is only a widening cf the liberty 
necessary for growth,—of the undeniable and indis¬ 
pensable right “to do whatever is necessary, (in the 
words of Hall above quoted) for the purpose of 
developing their existence.” Even though these 
rights and liberties of an Indian Native State 
have not been recognized by the body of Inter- 
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^national Law, yet it is indisputable that they, far 
from being opposed to or inconsistent with the 
‘ principles ” of that great Law, are their very 
offspring^maybe the officially unrecognized 
offspring. 


So the Government of India Notification of 
1S91, which has turned away international lawyers 
from India, is born of neither sound ethics nor fine 
statesmanship, is neither a gracious sentiment nor 
a faithful statement of fact. As such, it ought to be 
superseded by a more generous document embody¬ 
ing the principles of inter-state ethics to be practis¬ 
ed in India. Itis time that the mischievous guidance 
given by Sir William Lee-Warner and those of his 
school, on the strength of the above said notifica¬ 
tion, to writers on international law and ethics were 
put out of court ;*and a new era inaugurated in the 
hi-tory of the relations of theEmperor and his Allies. 
If, as just admitted, the mutual relations of the 
Imperial Government and the Native States have 
in actual practice been, on the whole, far more 
friendly and far more akin to the “principles” of 
international law than the Government of India 
notification of 1891 would make them out to be, 
why should we now ask for the abrogation of that 
practically and properly disregarded document ? 
Why fight against the letter when the spirit is all 
right ? This question may be met by the counter- 
question :—If the ill-conceived notification is not 
intended for actual use, why should it be left to re¬ 
main as a potent and possible source of mischief ? 
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its substance and its form are not such as would kJULj 
credit to an Empire like ours, why not replace 
it by a graceful Royal proclamation issued anew, 
embodying our refined conceptions of inter-state 
ethics? Why should the old ungracious order 
continue to disfigure the Empire’s statute-book in 
the spacious days that are to come, haunting our 
memories and marring our joys like an inaus¬ 
picious dream yet lingering in the mind? 

About the need for a definite and intelligible 
statement of the rights and responsibilities of the 
Supreme Power and its subordinate States, it is 
impossible that there could be two opinions among 
those who have given any serious thought to the 
question. While the broad elementary right of the 
States “to continue existence” has remained un¬ 
touched since 1891—we might say since 1858—the 
ideals of the Government of India have un¬ 
expectedly shifted every now and then in respect 
of the States’ other ritrht of “developing existence.” 

Since the days of Lord Minto, the lamp of Libera¬ 
lism has, no doubt, burned steadily for the States ; 
but there is no knowing when the storm of reaction 
might blow. The agency which Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Curzon employed is still there ; and there 
is no guarantee, in the event of a similar pseudo¬ 
imperialist coming to power, that the illiberal and 
vexatious policies of (heir noble Lordships will not 
be resuscitated. 
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The Peculiar Difficulty of Reconstruction. 

It is superfluous to remark that the task of fram¬ 
ing a scheme for improving the status of the Native 
States and associating them with the Government 
of India—we say India, not British India—is beset 
with difficulties of great magnitude and unparallel¬ 
ed complexity. But the person who is seriously 
devoting himself to practical politics will not be 
frightened away by the thought of probable diffi¬ 
culties, from attempting the solution of a problem 
of such high imperial and inter-statal consequence. 
The question, as observed so often already, is one 
of rescuing the States from their humiliating 
anomaly and securing for them as good and advan¬ 
tageous a position among the peoples of the earth 
as is secured to the other members of our Imperial 
Commonwealth. The peculiar difficulty of the 
question consists in its having reference, not to a 
redistribution of powers and functions between a 
provincial administration and a central authority, 
both pertaining to the same Sovereign State,—as, 
for instance, between the Government of Madras 
and the Government of India, or even as between 
the Government of India and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of His Majesty,—but to a re-adjustment of 
relations between two separate States, one supreme 
and the other (or others) subordinate, between one 
State enjoying external sovereignty and over¬ 
sovereignty and many States holding the remaining 
internal sovereignty in their respective spheres. 
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is to be, in other words, a new compromise—more 
equitable than the one hitherto in vogue,—between 
the smaller individuality of the Native State 
and the bigger individuality of the Empire. It is 
necessary to take care that we bear this point in 
mind constantly; for, the forgetting of it is sure to 
land us in error, as it has done those who propose 
to find a place for our Ruling Princes or thier 
nominees in an Upper House of the British Indian 
Legislature. The States—however small their 
extent and their revenue, if only they still retain 
some recognizable degree of sovereignty and 
administrative independence, that is, if they are 
“ States” in reality and not merely in name,—are 
on no account to be placed on a level with the 
Provinces of British India. Their Princes are 
subordinate—not to the provincial Governors, or 
even to the Governor-General as such , but only to 
the Imperial Crown, whose allies they are; and it 
is only by virtue of his being the representative 
of the Crown (as denoted by the very designation) 
that the Viceroy at present exercises certain powers 
over the States and their Rulers. 


Federalism—the only Principle. 


Appreciation of the above point puts us forcibly 
in mind of the principle of federalism. Tha^ 
principle furnishes, to adapt the language of Lord 
Bryce, the best means of uniting many States intv) 
one Imperial compact, without extinguishing their 
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parate administrations, legislatures and local 
patriotisms. The peculiar feature of the political 
life of the people of an Indian Native State is that 
they, like the citizens of New York, or those 
of Bavaria, have “ a double government, 
a double allegiance, a double patriotism ” 
(Bryce.) Of course, the analogy suggested by 
America and by Central Europe cannot apply on 
all fours to the Indian case. There, the personnel 
of the Supreme Government and the people of the 
several States are of the same nationality,—at least 
have a marked racial and cultural affinity. It is 
not so with us here. There, again, the seat of the 
Supreme or Final Sovereign authority is, geogra¬ 
phically speaking, in the very midst of the subordi¬ 
nate Sates ; in our case, the home of the Paramout. 
Power is separated from its Subordinate Powers by 
wide seas and high mountains. More than all, 
there the limits of interference by the Supreme 
Government in the affairs of the Subordinate 
States are clear-cut and well-defined; here there is 
no such certainty about the lengths to which the 
agents of the Supreme Government may not go 
under the pretext of assisting or correcting the 
Durbars. The Federal States of America and 
Europe—more particularly of America—are gov¬ 
erned by written constitutions which cannot be 
altered except with the consent of the People ; and 
any violation of the constitution by the States or 
the Supreme Power is rendered unlikely by the 
absence of any cleavage of material interests 




used by differences of raoe or country. Further 
such is the vigilance and power of public opinion 
in America and elsewhere that it may safely be 
trusted to prevent any wanton or sinister breach 
of the federal laws. But in India, there is no 
authority, moral or legal, to which an injured 
Native State may appeal for redress as against 
the agents of the Supreme Power, who are far re¬ 
moved from the scrutinizing eye and the control- 
ing'hand of the Parliament. The laws that govern 
the relations of the Government of India with the 
Native States are not fixed or defined ; and the 
Governor General’s powers in this matter are 
almost unlimited—thanks to the theory of “ resi¬ 
duary jurisdiction ” and the reserving clauses, 
of the treaties and sanads. The liberties of a State 
vary according to the moods of the Viceroys 
expressing themselves through the whims of the 
Foreign Office, and taking effect through the 
humours of the Political Officers or Residents. 
Latterly—that is, since the days of Lord Minto, we 
have had an unbroken regime of Liberal principles. 
Other times, otherwise. If the Government of India, 
either by ignorance or by error of judgement, 
though not by deliberate ill-will, inflicts an in¬ 
justice upon a Native State, what is to be its reme¬ 
dy ? To whom should the State carry its com¬ 
plaint, and under what law is it to maintain its 
contention ? There being no provision of any 
sort for contingencies of this kind, they are sel¬ 
dom seen to arise at all. Complaining would only 
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/rcriise the resentment of the Political Department 
and that would make matters worse for the State 
concerned. So, as things at present stand, while the 
State would prefer to suffer in silence, the Supreme 
Government may go on exulting in the boast that 
they have protected the States and have won their 
admiration and gratitude by watchful supervision 
coupled with friendly solicitude. The regrettable 
con tingency we are now discussing some one may 
say —is purely imaginary. But the reply is that 
imagination, when sustained by a rational under¬ 
standing of existing things, is not a matter to be 
despised by the practical politician. If no precaution 
is taken to prevent unhappy situations, the cloud 
that greets our imagination to day may descend in 
fact to darken our hearts to-morrow. 


A Tentative Scheme. 

The last mentioned dissimilarity between the 
imperial bond in India and the federal tie in 
America should, however, be an argument for not 
against—our giving a sympathetic consideration to 
t he idea of federalism. Keen lawyers, who will not 
brook any deviation from the narrow and tortuous 
paths laid down by musty treaties and Sanads, may 
perhaps protest against the above suggestion, on 
the plea that the conditions which necessitate the 
adoption of the federal idea are not in existence at 
present in India. But statesmen charged with the 
guardianship of the Empire should rise superior to 
the cold technicalities of law, and be guided by 
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kindlier light of history and international ethics, 
federal scheme precisely ot the American, or of 
the Swiss or any other pattern may not be feasible 
in India ; and that is why care has been taken to use 
the phrase “the principle of federalism” or “ the 
idea of federalism ” instead of the one word 
“federalism” in the foregoing paragraphs. The one 
arrangement that call properly be thought of to fit 
the Native States into a scheme of self-governing 
India (not merely self-governing British India) is, 
in my humble judgment, the one .that would be 
federal in essence and spirit. 


§L 


A States’ Council. 


A federal council expressive of the general will 
of our Native States seems to me to be as vital a 
necessity for the proper and progressive government 
of India as a Legislative Council reformed on lines 
suggested by the National Congress. The States 
Council will not be the exact equivalent 
of the Upper House of any country. While 
the Senate of the U. S. A., and the 
-T Bundesrat ot Germany have their slightly more 
plebeian counterparts, which also represent, in fact, 
the very same constituencies, the States’ Council of 
India will stand by itself, speaking for a territory 
and a population quite different from those which 
find their spokesmen in the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council. This diversity of the interests 
represented respectively by the two legislative and 
advisory bodies of India is only a point to recoin- 
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end their simultaneous.constitution, inasmuch as 
either of them could not by itself stand for all sides 
ot India’s political life,—whereas between themsel¬ 
ves they both could cover up the entire field of 
Indian interests. 


First Step. 


Now to proceed to furnish a brief tentative 
sketch of the Federal or the States’ Council—which 
task, it is not without considerable misgiving, and 
not in any spirit ot self-opinioned dogmatism that 
the present writer has ventured to attempt,—the first 
step towards any new arrangement for the States 
should be to examine the past history of each State 
and 1 analyse its present powers and status and then 
to determine how many of the nearly 700 patches 
of territory designated as “States” are in fact en¬ 
titled to be regarded as such. We are here con¬ 
cerned only with real “States,”—that is, distinct 
political communities enjoying a well-recognized 
degree of independence in local legislation, local 
taxation, local judicial and general administration. 


Second Step. 

The next step would be to select, out of these 
properly so-called States, those advanced ones that 
have the elements of constitutional government 
within their dominion. As observed again and 
again, if responsible government—that is, a govern¬ 
ment that is ultimately responsible to and therefore 
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Controllable by the people of the country—is to be 
the goal of India, States that have made no serious 
attempt to approach the same goal within their own 
jimits can have absolutely no claim for a place in 
the future representative assemblies of India. We 
are concerned here only with those real, semi¬ 
sovereign States that have established a constitu¬ 
tional machinery—that is, some kind of arrange¬ 
ment wherein the popular will is represented—for 
their government. 


f 






Third Step. 

The third step would be to prepare a schedule 
of all those political, legislative and administrative 
matters that may be of interest to the States in com¬ 
mon with the rest of India. There will, of course, 
be other matters in which the States alone are 
concerned, and with which British India should 
have nothing to do ; such matters will also lie 
within the province of the projected States’ Council. 
When, however, a difference arises between the 
British Indian Legislative Council and the States’ 
Council as to the nature and scope of any particular 
question, the Governor-General in Council shall 
have the power to decide whether the question 
should be submitted to the States’ Council or not.U 


HThe Mahratta of Poona, in the course of a sympathetic 
notice of this proposal of a States* Council, remarks.—" We do 
not like the idea of the Governor-General-in-Council settling 
the difference in the case of disagreement between the two 
Councils. We should prefer to have a joint sitting of the 
members of the two Councils in every such case, the majority 
vote in this joint session deciding the points of difference. With 
this improvement, the States’ Council. . . is, in our 

opinion, a far better way of associating Native States India 
with British India in the deliberation and decision of matters 
affectin''both, than is to be found in the other proposals before 
4he public. ” 
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The fourth step should be the re-organization 


of the political department of the Government of 
India. The head of this Department should not be, 
as has been the case hitherto, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. This arrangement is dero¬ 
gatory to the prestige of the States and prejudicial 
to their interests. The minister who has to advise 
the Viceroy in regard to matters connected with the 
States should be a person drawn from British pub¬ 
lic life, trained preferably in the office of the Secre¬ 
tary for Colonies ; for it is in this office, of all offices 
transacting the Imperial business of England, that 
we may expect to find the practice of sympathy and 
mutual trust—the Foreign Office being in the hands 
of diplomats and the India Office being in the hands 
of stiff-necked bureaucrats. The Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India should be presid¬ 
ed over by an official of experience and prestige, and 
he should have a place in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, holding the entire portfolios of the Native 
States and of the projected States’ Council. 

Of course the time must come—the sooner the 
better—when the Indian Political Department 
would be entrusted entirely to the care of an elect¬ 
ed representative of the States’ Council itself. 

The Constitution of the Council 

After these preliminaries—which in themselves 
present no insurmountable obstacles—the eonstitu- 
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of a States’ Council should be a task of no 
traordinary difficulty. As to its numerical 
strength, it may bear to the British Indian Supreme 
Council the same proportion that the Senate bears 
to the House of Representatives in the Australian 
Commonwealth : 1 to 2. Taking the number 

suggested by the Congress as the proper standard 
for the British Indian Council namely 150, the 
membership of the States’ Council may be 75 strong. 
The allocation of the seats may be on some such 
principle: namely— 

2 for each of the 5 Premier States 
1 tor every group of 3 of the other 
Major States 

1 for every group of 16 of the Minor 
States 


<SL 


10 


26 


39 


Total ... 75+ 


In making this allocation, the existing grouping 
of the States into Agencies or Circles (as shown in 
the Gazetteer of India Vol. IV) has been taken as 
the basis. 


All the seats will not, of course, be filled at 
once. In accordance with the condition above set 
forth, those States which—like Mysore or Travail- 
core, Baroda or Bikaner—have already some kind 
of popular electorate, will immediately come into 
the scheme, the method of choosing a representative 
being left largely to the decision of the State itself. 


t See appendix. 
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apprehension exists oh a wide scale that the 
ative States, when given a share in the Govern 
ment of India, may act “as a drag on the political 
progress ” of British Indian tax-payers. I am free 
to admit that the fear is not altogether un- 
warrinted just at this moment. But he must be 
blind indeed who will not acknowledge that a 
change is rapidly coming over the minds of men 
everywhere. The spirit of Democracy is abroad ; 
and the end of political fetishism is within sight. 
Even our Princes cannot long afford to remain 
wedded to the exploded doctrines of Kingship by 
right divine. But it is not through the Princes, 
but is only through other duly elected statesmen 
that the States are to be represented in the Coun¬ 
cils of the Empire. So the States need not be 
looked upon as a thorn on the path of the pro¬ 
gressive citizen of British India. On the contrary, 
if the States are left to remain unregenerate, they 
are certain to handicap the progress of the people 
of British India. It goes without saying 
that the persons chosen by the States should 
be men of intellectual distinction and moral 
worth, so as to command the respect and confidence 
of all classes of people in the land. They should, 
further, be such as have had considerable experience 
of public affairs and are fit to be admitted into 
the innermost confidence of their own Government 
and of the Supreme Government. It seems essen¬ 
tial that they should even have a place in the res¬ 
ponsible ministries of their ewn States, so that they 
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^^y^/ould be amenable to the control of their State Gov 
ernments. 


The other States which have yet to create a 
popular electorate, will, when they are ready, be 
admitted into the Council by the order of the Gov¬ 
ernor General, the seats reserved for them 
remaining till then vacant. This condition—1 
venture to hope—will be an effective inducement to 
the backward States to evolve a popular constitution 
of some kind for their government- 


The Governor General and the Head of the 
Political Department will have seats in the Council, 
the former being the President. But they will not 
give their votes on any issue, the President, how¬ 
ever, retaining the power of giving the casting vote 
when the votes are equally divided. 


When a Bill or a resolution falling within the 
province of both the States’ Council and the British 
Indian Supreme Legislative Council has passed the 
committee stage in either of the assemblies, it shall 
be forwarded for amendment or approval to the 
other house by the initiating body ; and if the 
modifications or additions then made in the second 
house do not meet with the approval of the first 
house, the difference may be settled by the 
Governor General in Council. Deadlocks, however, 
are not likely to be frequpnt ; for Indians—whether 
of British India or of Native States—are all of one 
nationality ; and at dll events, it is certain that the 
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tanoe which divides a representative of theNativa 
States from a representative of British India will 
never be so great as that which divides the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrat, who is now practically the 
master of the situation, from the nationalist-politi¬ 
cian of British India. 


< 81 ; 


The Coming Era. 


Sir, we are living in a time of renovation. 
Every link in the golden chain of the Empire is 
being re-shaped and strengthened. Are the Indian 
States alone to be an exception? No one in his 
senses fears today that there will ever be a revival 
of the policy of annexation. Butthe abandoningof 
annexation is not every thing. A man may not be kil¬ 
led ; but that would be no consolation to him if he is 
not given the facilities and opportunities necessary 
to make the best of himself and if his movemonts are 
needlessly curbed or interfered with. So with a 
State. Mere existence is worse than death in the 
absence of full freedom fcr growth. It is this 
freedom for growth and self-development that is 
now to be guaranteed in clear unambiguous terms 
by the Supreme Power to the Subordinate States of 
Tndia. For this purpose, the old treaties have 
become insufficient. They—so far as the States’ 
rights of self-development are concerned—have 
grown obsolete owing to a complete change 
of the conditions under which they were 
made, even as the treaties and obligations of 
the European States themselves hav6 now grown 
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/obsolete. And just as there is to be in Europe a cer-l 
tain rise in the standard of inter-state ethics, there 
ought to be here also a similar progress, in accor- 
dance with the contemporary development of the 
public conscience. With reference to the inter¬ 
state morality of the past, Sir Thomas Barclay 
has asked : “Are not the nations of Western Europe 
still vaguely influenced by the instincts of their 
conquering ancestors, and by the traditions of 
44 ...... . the good old rule, 

. ..the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can ?” 


The day for giving a reply is close at hand; 
and let us trust—for the sake ot the Empire, for the 
sake of humanity and of human civilization for 
which the Empire is said to be the most serviceable 
instrument,—that England will be able to refer the 
questioner proudly to the grateful States of India 
for an answer. 

Sir, I am regretfully conscious of the fact that 
this humble memorial abounds in verbal imperfec¬ 
tions and lacks literary charm; its length is weari¬ 
some and its repetition might be annoying. But 
1 venture to hope that the subject itself will bo 
universally acknowledged as of the most momen¬ 
tous consequence to England no less than to India. 
It is, as remarked at the outset, a challenge offered 
to British Liberalism by history; and even though 
we in India know that the hands of Liberalism are 
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fettered just at present—even though 
we know that the benignant lamp which Gladstone 



and Morley lit and burnished has grown dim amid 
the dust and smoke of war, and even though we 
know that (as illustrated by Lord Morley’s own 
story) a Secretary of State, however resolute and 
masterful he be, is yet not an absolutely free agent 
and has to sacrifice some of his reforming zeal in 
order to be allowed to give effect to the rest of it,— 
still we nourish the hope that the future of the world 
belongs to Liberalism, and that your whole-hearted 
endeavours to extend the benefits of Liberalism to 
India cannot go in vain. 


I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

and sincere admirer, 

A Mysorean. 



v£> 

Irish t'ress. Bangalore City. 


/ 
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7 ALLOCATION OF SEATS IN THE STATES’ COUNCIL. 


(St 

aJIj 


State or Group of States. 

1. Nepal ... 

2. Hyderabad 
3 Mysore 

4 . Baroda 

5 Kashmir 

6 Central India Agency States 

11 Major l u o 
137 Minor j 

7. Rajputana Agency 

13 Major ) 2n 
7 Minor / 

8 . Baluchistan Agency 

2 States 


No. of Seats. 
... 2 
... 2 
.. 2 
... 2 
... 2 

... 4 

... 9 

... 4 


... 1 


Under Local Governments. 


9. 

10 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14 . 

15. 

16 . 


Madras 

3 Major) 
2 Minor/ 
Bombay 

12 Major \ 
342 Minor I 


5 

354 


30 


Bengal 

y M ajor ( * 
21 Minor ) v 
United Provinces 
2 States 


Punjab 


9 Major \ 
25 Minor J 

34 

Burma 2 

• •• 

Central Provinces 

6 Major ) 
9 Minor / 

15 

Assam 


1 Major \ 
24 Minor J 

25 


fw 


2 

1 

4 

20 

3 

2 

'. 1 . 

' 3 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 ' 

2 


Total 75 



















